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SECURED [)ISTRIBUTION © 


got this Credit Manager 
OFF the HOOK 


A Case History from Our Files 


Supplier A and Supplier B both shipped merchandise to the same mid- 
western distributor... Supplier A wisely insisted on LAWRENCE warehouse 
receipts as security for goods shipped. Supplier B took no such precaution. 
The distributor went bankrupt... and here’s what happened. 

Supplier A was fully protected. Lawrence delivered the merchandise 
on his order since it was not a part of the bankrupt’s assets. 

Supplier B was unsecured. His merchandise was ruled part of the 
debtor’s assets... and he took a loss proportionately with other unsecured 
creditors in the final distribution of the bankrupt’s assets. 

Be safe...insist on SECURED DISTRIBUTION for complete credit protection. 


Write for free booklet describing the service in detail. 


® 4 Registered Service Mark of the Lawrence Warehouse Company 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, II]. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Balance sheet of 

THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 

ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . . . $ 77,637,142.13 










Other Bonds . A Sa a toa 95,075,024.26 
Preferred and Common Stocks . 219,808,155.25 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies —32,579,563.90 
: j Investment in The Home Indemnity 
e Camene 6a fe Se Sek 22,550,779.00 
Sf WN ios as on 7,042,990.73 
# Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 
ue less than 90 days due . 22,943,969.87 
: Other Admitted Assets . 5,500,063.26 
a Total Admitted Assets . - $483,137,688.40 
: LIABILITIES 
* Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . $181,118,526.00 
ee Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . 36,490,541.96 
ae Ra ss a 7,400,000.00 
i Reserves for Reinsurance . .... . 2,153,366.39 
S Dividends Declsted =. 6065S Fe.’ &% 2,000,000.00 
Guay Ce ss a 4,123,304.12 


Total Liabilities . $233,285,738.47 
Capital Gite aw a Sect 20,000,000.00 
a oa ee ee 229,851.949.93 

Surplus as Regards Policyholders . $249.851.949.93 

Total $483.137,688.40 







NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,788,372.30 amortized value and cash $86,100.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All 
securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Haroiv V. Smitu, Chairman of the Board 






Balance sheet of 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds 


Preferred and Common Stocks . 


Cash in Office, Banks and 












- $ 22,888,457.99 
20,960,652.10 
12,669,197.25 














Trust Companies. . ... . 1,943,795.59 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 

less than 90 days due . 4.995,297.14 
Other Admitted Assets . 1,139,558.43 












Total Admitted Assets . . $ 64.596.958.50 







LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . 






$ 18,670,374.00 
22,127,368.00 




























TOE OMB 6 ie Sa oe oe 804,000.00 
Reserves for Reinsurance ‘ 135,636.00 
Other Liabilifiée-. 2. 0°. S08 * 301,510.47 
Total Liabilities. . . $ 42.038,888.47 
Capital 1,500,000.00 
Surplus 6) we ga A 3 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders . § 22.558.070.03 
Total Qik “sang & - $ 64.596,958.50 







NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,095,000.00 amertized value in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 








KennetH E. Brack, President 
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EDITORIAL 


= Te 


Executive Vice-President 


THE SPIRIT OF SPRING 


HE Biblical account of the Resurrection contains many lovely thoughts 
in addition to the spiritual inspiration. Easter is the season when the 
drama of the Resurrection is re-enacted by nature. The Spring of the 

year is not only invigorating but it is a time of hope and assurance. It offers so 
much. It stirs our ambition. As nature awakens, life is recreated and its offerings 
begin to form and grow. They present a comforting preview of what is ahead. 
After the long, dreary winter months what could be more refreshing than 
Spring and its literal resurrection of life. 

We, as people, can do much for ourselves if we keep in mind the spirit 
of Easter. It is a time we should take inventory. We should plan to grow; to 
grow healthily, materially and spiritually. We take on a new outlook of life at 
Eastertime as we resurvey not only our own job but our conduct towards the 
world and the people around us. It is a reminder that we should bring new 
life into our family relationship, a new spirit in our neighborliness, and that 
we should infuse new strength into our spiritual values and into our daily tasks. 

Scientific developments are increasingly so amazing as to be beyond com- 
prehension, yet we must try to plan for peaceful use of them for a new way of 
life. Properly guided, they can offer a new way of life, material and spiritual, 
for the peoples of the world. They are the creation and discovery of man, and 
man is the noblest creation of God. 

There are spiritual values in every business; its purpose is to satisfy human 
wants with products offered at fair and honest prices, to establish a decent 
relationship between men and management. Those who till the soil can devote 
themselves to increasing its fertility. What greater heritage can a farmer leave 
to future generations. These are all spiritual values of the highest order. 

In the credit profession particularly, there is offered an abundance of 
opportunity for new life. Credit in itself is based on confidence, respect and 
trust in our fellow man. The more we can soundly develop and administer it, 
the greater will be our trust in each other. Credit can contribute tremendously 
to the more peaceful world of tomorrow. Let us, therefore, particularly at this 
season, formulate plans to resurrect and strengthen the high ethical and moral 
values essential to business and our daily life. It is true Easter worship to 
resolve to do so. 
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THE APRIL COVER 
§ dine selling side of credit, with the 


credit manager as a member of 
the policy-setting team with the com- 
pany president and the sales manager, 
comes into full and unobstructed view 
in the credit problem-and-solution 
case history related on page 12 of 
this issue by Miss Helen R. Frankle, 
assistant treasurer and office and 
credit manager of Island Equip- 
ment Corporation, Long Island City, 
N.Y. 


Sales-minded Miss Frankle, a mem- 
ber of the New York Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management Association and 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
holds the Graduate School executive 
award (Dartmouth 1955), and the 
American Petroleum Credit Award 
for her “Sales Distribution Study for 
a Conveyor Manufacturer.” She was 
photographed in consultation on the 





case with John W. Stiles (center), 


president, Nicholas W. Gross, vice 
president in charge of sales. 


Mr. Stiles entered business as a 
stock clerk of Wismer Manufacturing 
Company, was transferred to Sales 
and advanced to general sales mana- 
ger. In 1933 he was elected president 
of Dairy Industries Equipment Cor- 
poration. Eight years later he became 
general manager of Island Equipment 
Corporation. 


Mr. Stiles, who owns a number of 
patents on conveyor and packaging 
equipment he has developed, is first 
vice president of the Material Hand- 
ling Institute, Inc. 


Mr. Gross advanced from the ranks 
to become installation manager, 
went on to sales manager, and in 1952 
was named vice president, sales. Last 
year he completed the course in the 
Graduate School of Sales Manage- 
ment and Marketing, conducted at 
Rutgers University by the National 
Sales Executive Club. 
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Washington 


@ Business sees bluebirds flying over Amer- 
icana now that President Eisenhower has gently 
but firmly lowered his hat into the ring. What- 
ever the November elections may hold in store 
—and we leave soothsaying also “to the birds”— 
renomination is a practical certainty, and that’s 
surcease enough for business in the months to 
come. 

With memories still uncomfortably warm 
from the onetime “business baiting” era—not 
that there aren’t disciples now—company execu- 
tives do draw relief from experience of the 
Administration’s program of the last three years 
—not unalloyed, to be sure, but in the main 
directed toward balancing the budget, reducing 
federal controls and competition with private 
enterprise, hacking away at the farm problem 
with its towering surpluses, and undergirding 
the peace bridge to foreign lands. True, politi- 
cal expedience of an election year may bring 
additional compromises, but peace and _ pros- 
perity undoubtedly will be the Administration’s 
twin standards in the front line of the campaign 
march. 

Incidentally, we have yet to see a business- 
man’s comment, in approval of the Eisenhower 


decision, that does not contain the word “con- 
fidence.” 


@ ELECTION YEAR compromise, for both na- 
tional and territorial ends, can be expected to 
harness together pony and pachyderm. Witness 
that teaming of a Soil Bank proposal with re- 
turn to rigid price supports. As well hitch to- 
gether two mules with one faced towards the 
driver. The Senate finally said “No” and voted 
to retain flexible supports. 


@ AMERICAN exporters would be shielded from 
political risks abroad under the export guarantee 
bill, “a great and effective instrument to stimulate 
foreign trade,” says Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney 
(Dem. Okla.). 

“Not even the United States Steel Corporation 
or General Motors can accept the ‘political’ risks 
of expropriation and requisitioning, of blocking 
the transferability of currencies into dollars, or 
of revolution or civil war,” the Oklahoman told 
members of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association, meeting in New York. 

Under the measure a new Government unit, 
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the Export Guarantee Corporation, would be 
established to make insurance available to 
private businessmen against the risks of war, 
revolution, expropriation and confiscation. 


@ ImpepiMents making “impossible and in- 
tolerable” America’s position for increase of 
American investments overseas are raised by the 
Government’s effort to enforce antitrust laws 
abroad, says Carl M. Hayden, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London. Mr. 
Hayden, vice president of the First National 
City Bank, back in New York, declared that in- 
terpretations of our antitrust laws abroad have 
caused American companies to suffer financial 
loss and that repatriation of capital has been 
necessary in some cases as a result. 

Commending a report written for a Senate 
subcommittee by Joseph W. Burns, its chief 
counsel, Mr. Hayden said the subcommittee, 
chairmaned by Sen. H. M. Kilgore (Dem., W. 
Va.) had an opportunity to introduce legislation 
“which will be of great benefit to the national 
interests of the United States.” 


@ Appiications for Government-backed home 
loans fell off, so the Government reversed itself, 
and now home buyers again have 30 years in 
which to pay, by action of the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The two agencies, explaining the removal 
of the 25-year restriction, said the lid had been 
applied last July to “avoid over-extension of § 
credit and to help protect the home-buyer 
against inflationary price increases in residential 
property.” Down-payment requirements set up 
at that time will continue in effect: VA’s stipu- 
lation of a 2 per cent down payment on GI loans 
and an added 2 per cent requirement on FHA 
loans. 


@ Hersert V. Procunow, deputy undersecre- 
tary of state for economic affairs, who now is 
on leave as vice president of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, for the government service, 
told the one and only public session at the world 
tariff conference in Switzerland: 

America is ready to start negotiations “im- 
mediately” on the more than 1,000 items in its 
list of potential “offers” (which is to say pro- 
posals for a duty reduction to be traded for one 
of corresponding value. by some other country.) 
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Commercial Credit reports 


ONSOLIDATED net income of the finance companies, insurance 
companies and manufacturing companies from current operations, 
after payment of taxes, exceeded $26,000,000, the largest in COMMERCIAL 
CrepiT’s history. The volume of receivables acquired by the finance 
companies during 1955 aggregated $3,677,241,749, compared with 
$2,467,968,945 during 1954. The 1955 volume of the finance companies 
was larger than any previous year in the Company’s history. 


The outstanding receivables of the finance companies of $1,247,545,835, 
were approximately 50° above similar outstandings on December 31, 
1954, and were larger than for any previous year. 

Gross written premiums of the insurance companies, prior to reinsurance, 
during 1955 were $47,056,317, compared with $33,289,952 for the 
previous year. 

Net sales of the manufacturing companies during 1955 were $117,992,005, 
compared with $113,584,595 during 1954. 

Net income per common share was $5.22 on the number of shares out- 
standing and was larger than for any previous year in the Company’s 
history, and compares with $4.86 per share during 1954. 

The book value of the common shares has increased $12.37 during the 


past five years, and on December 31, 1955 was $37.88. During this five 
year period the Company paid cash dividends of $58,620,448 on its 
common shares, and retained $55,169,440 in the business. Capital funds 
of the Company on December 31, 1955 exceeded $190,000,000 which, 
with $80,000,000 of subordinated unsecured notes, and $25,000,000 
Junior subordinated notes, provided a base of credit for borrowing 
purposes of $295,000,000. The Company held reserves of $117,500,000 
available for credit to future operations, expenses, credit losses and 
earnings. 
We are grateful for the continued use of our facilities by manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and customers, and the continued support of our 
stockholders, institutions and others who have provided our operating 
funds. We appreciate the intelligent cooperation and enthusiasm of the 
officers and employes in the handling of the Company’s operations, 
which made 1955 the largest earnings year in the history of the Company. 
The outlook for 1956 for the Company and its subsidiaries appears 
satisfactory. 
E. C. Wareheim, Chairman of the Board 
A. E. Duncan, Founder Chairman 


E. L. Grimes, President 


Condensed consolidated balance sheets as of December 31, 1955 and 1954 


ASSETS 


CASH AND MARKETABLE satelite actaactesi dee iiias 
SECURITIES $ 190 532 645 $ 132 855 034 


RECEIVABLES: 


LIABILITIES 


NOTES PAYABLE, 1955 1954 
SHORT TERM $ 790 319 000 $ 363 162 500 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND 


Motor and other retail 
Motor and other wholesale .., 
Direct loan receivables....... 


Commercial and other 
receivables 


Less: unearned income ... 
reserve for losses 
Total receivables, net. . 


OTHER CURRENT ASSETS. . 
FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS 
DEFERRED CHARGES 








Gross insurance premiums, prior 




















Gross finance receivables acquired 


816 989 402 
225 590 720 
49 628 455 


156 450 891 


1 248 659 468 


63 488 898 
16 385 073 


1 168 785 497 


27 791 421 
18 449 923 
7 995 844 


$1 413 555 330 


1955 


$ 955 803 109 


547 831 264 
110 243 500 
44 493 577 


132 053 574 


834 621 915 


40 720 083 
12 448 330 


781 453 502 


22 231 596 
15 174 820 
4 088 157 


A few facts as of December 31, 1955 and 1954 


1954 


$3 677 241 749 $2 467 968 945 


SO MIB « oid'n cos betas 47 056 317 33 289 952 
Net sales manufacturing companies 117 992 005 113 584 595 
Gross income—finance companies $ 85 124 940 75 395 990 
Earned insurance premiums, etc. 38 663 845 43 159 339 
Gross profit— manufacturing 

NS 65 . hs anekhndnsas 17 958 054 13 957 241 
Investment and sundry income. . 3 488 899 3 095 755 

Groes tides. 56050 Es Seve ie 145 235 738 135 608 325 





Total expenses and reserves, etc. 66 116 446 67 330 721 
Interest and discount charges... 24 922 052 20 602 557 
Provision for past service benefits 

under amended retirement plan 2 283 326 


ACCRUALS 


U.S. AND CANADIAN 
INCOME TAXES 


RESERVES 
LONG-TERM NOTES 


SUBORDINATED LONG- 
TERM NOTES 


NET WORTH: 
Common stock......... cocee 


49 047 254 


30 175 468 
77 122 671 
171 875 000 


105 000 000 


50 155 161 
28 515 984 
111 344 792 


Capital surplus 
Earned surplus 


Total net worth 190 015 937 


41 226 001 


25 156 943 
62 771 971 
184 737 500 


102 500 000 


49 852 961 
27 910 552 
98 484 681 


176 248 194 


$1 413 555 330 $ 955 803 109 





1955 1954 
Net income before U.S. and 
Canadian taxes............ . 54 197 240 45 391 721 
Less U.S. and Canadian taxes 
Ob MICO 5G Hecke is ee 28 012 310 21 162 948 
Net income of 
Finance companies... .. ie 15 628 251 13 949 782 
Insurance companies...... : 5 877 336 7 215 929 
Manufacturing companies . , 4 679 343 3 063 062 
Total credited to 
earned surplus....... $26 184 930 $24 228 773 
Common shares outstanding, 
end of period....... erier st 5 015 516 4 985 296 
Common stock per share 
Net IQOGO nos 5's siccecic on as $5.22 $4.86 





MOUNT Bo ae recs chk és 5.58 4.24 
BIE SS 25 SS aie Sai ‘ 2.65 2.60 
MOA MONG. i 2. 45 6 ¥i0 6h ae 9:k'6 0) 37.88 35.35 

Interest and discount charges— 
timmles CAFNOd ... 5.6 co a 3.17 3.31 


{Dividend increased to annual rate of $2.80 from October 1, 1955 








Offering services through subsidiaries in more than 400 
offices in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY Bottimore 2, Maryland 
Copies of our 44th Annual Report available upon request 
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Unele Sams Priority 
Demands Tax Reserve 


GREED that absence of a Reserve for Taxes item in a financial statement is or can be 
a serious omission, as brought out in Part I of this Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment symposium (March issue), what steps are open to the creditor to determine the 


account’s tax status? 


In Part II herewith, concluding the study, credit executives discuss the several pos- 
sible reasons for the omission, then advise what to do about it. Among the suggestions: 
(1) By long-distance phone contact the account and, if necessary, his references and 
his bank. (2) Visit him personally and explain how tax status affects ratios. (3) Get his 
current payment record from Credit Interchange reports. (4) Determine the period 
since the last examination of his books by tax authorities. (5) Check with the salesman 


who calls on him. 


Tax Collector's Lien Has Priority; 
Judgment Note Is Poor Second 


JOSEPH VALLERO 
Credit & Office Manager 


National Auto Supply Co. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


T= automotive jobber and distributor finds it dif- 
ficult to get financial statements from many of its 
customers such as service stations and small garages. 
A recent survey by Jobbers Topics showed that only 25 
per cent of jobbers doing over $1,000,000 annual business 
ask for a financial statement. 

When occasion demands, we request a financial state- 
ment either direct from the customer or from a credit 
reporting agency. Many times the important item “Re- 
serve for Taxes” is not included in the balance sheet. 
This is understandable in the case of a proprietorship 
or partnership, where it is not customary to list it. If it 
is not listed on the balance sheet of a corporation, one 
can assume there is no liability at the time or the state- 
ment is not correct. This demands further investigation. 

One must remember that taxes must be paid in cash. 
Cash comes from profits, of which a large share goes 
for taxes. Increasingly each year with inflated prices 
more cash must be tied up in accounts receivable and 
inventories. This makes for less opportunity to increase 
working capital. So, a corporation that shows no reserve 
for taxes at the given time or date on a balance sheet 
may a short time later show an improper cash balance 
and a poor current ratio. 

One must carefully judge the authenticity of any finan- 
cial report. The reserve for taxes shown may be under- 
estimated or inaccurate, and a creditor is in a most 
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unfortunate position when the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment puts a lien on the assets of the customer. 

I am experiencing such a case now. For five years we 
enjoyed profitable business with a marginal account of 
which I was proud. Though paying habits were erratic 
it seemed to be a profitable operation never lacking 
business. Suddenly payments stopped. I had a judgment 
note signed for the balance owing, which gave me a safe 
feeling, but only shortly. The tax collector placed a lien 
for additional taxes. To sue on the judgment note would 
get nothing better than a second lien. (Had I been a 
little more cautious this might not have happened, but 
five-year profitable sales will well compensate for the 
possible loss. ) 

When a reserve for taxes does not show on the finan- 
cial statement, and other factors warrant, I would advise 
making a personal visit to the customer. In a courteous, 
diplomatic and analytical way explain why in all fair- 
ness and to his own interest it should be disclosed in 
confidence. 

Assuming the financial statements are reliable, in- 
vestigate further by analyzing the corporation as a “going 
concern,” keeping in mind that a balance sheet shows a 
condition at a given date and that a profit and loss state- 
ment represents a period of operation. It is of extreme 
importance to have comparative financial statements of 
progressive years. I would also compare the business 
with others of same type, size and location. 

The statements should be analyzed by the valuation 
or ratio method, preferably the latter. The valuation 
method is a simple evaluation of the items on the balance 
sheet, with little attention to proportions. The more satis- 
factory ratio method is based on certain fundamental 
relationships that exist in the business. When they are 
favorable, profits and stability are likely, and vice versa. 
It is necessary to keep in mind that ratios vary with 
different lines of business, sections of the country, size 
of business, and dates of statements. 

Other important factors are character and capacity of 
management as shown by an analysis. 

Last but not least is the paying record of the prospec- 
tive customer. This can best be checked through the 
Interchange Bureau and Group meetings. 

























Omission Overstates Surplus and 
Understates the Current Liabilities 


L. R. COMPTON 
General Credit Manager 


The Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ANY items of valuable information can be obtained 
from a balance sheet even if it does not show a 
reserve for taxes. 

While the balance sheet is generally described as a 
statement of condition at a specific date, let’s analyze it in- 
stead as a historical statement of sources and applications 
of funds and see what it shows. The liability side will tell 
who provided funds; the asset side will show how those 
funds were used. 

On the liability side, look first at the net worth section. 
Here you learn (1) the amount of funds invested in the 
business by its owners, and (2) the amount of funds pro- 
vided from reinvested profits. 

Moving upward, you determine how many, if any, of 
the funds were provided by long term loans. These must 
he repaid and the creditman will be interested in the rate 
of repayment. 

The remaining funds in the business are provided by 
suppliers and other current creditors who expect to be 
repaid in a relatively short period of time. 


Preliminary Appraisal 


Knowing now the total funds available for operation 
of the business, you look to the asset side to see how they 
have been put to work. Principally, you find that a certain 
portion has been invested in the plant and other fixed 
assets, the balance being used for inventory, receivables 
and cash in the bank. 

The foregoing is all informative data about the cus- 
tomer, obtained from a statement that does not show a 
reserve for taxes, and gives you at least a pre- 
liminary appraisal of the account’s financial and business 
condition. 

Since the alert credit executive looks not only for what 
is in the financial statement but also for what might have 
been omitted, what significance should be placed on the 
absence of a reserve for taxes? It might mean that the 
statement was not prepared by a CPA or a qualified ac- 
countant. If you determine that to be the case, you might 
justly question other portions of the statement. It might 
tend to indicate a lack of good accounting policies by the 
customer and if that proves true you are led to ee 
his other operating policies. 

You might very well develop concern about 
whether the omission was deliberate or merely an 
oversight. If you are suspicious that it was inten- 
tional, your confidence in the customer is deflated. 
In smaller companies, innocent omission of the 





reserve can happen when the statements are pre- 
pared before the entry has been made in the books, 
setting up the provision for taxes. 

When a balance sheet is prepared without including a 
reserve for taxes, the effect is that surplus is overstated 
and the current liabilities are understated, by an amount 
equal to the proper provision for taxes. 

Don’t overlook the fact that absence of reserve for taxes 
might mean (1) no profits were earned in the current 
year, or (2) the tax liability might have been included in 
some other current liability caption. 

If the balance sheet as presented was considered 
sufficiently lacking in data to warrant extending a line of 
credit, one or more of the following courses of action 
would be recommended: 


1. Contact the customer for ui additional in- 
formation required. 

2. Contact references. 

3. Contact his bank. 

4. Talk with your salesman who calls on the 
account. 


An approach to advising the customer of the importance 
of including this information in the balance sheet would 
be to first thank him for sending you the statement. Some 
of the ratios might then be discussed, followed by the 
comment that they cannot be accurate, nor can a complete 
analysis be possible, without the total representing re- 
serve for taxes. It would be well to send him a copy of your 
own statement form. 


Not “Hunting a Bear behind Every 
Bush”: Personal Factors Studied 


R. J. DOUGHERTY, JR. 
Credit Manager 


North American Rayon Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 





ppeane these times of severe competition in the tex- 
tile industry, it is always a source of satisfaction, 
upon looking over a profit and Joss statement, to see that 
a customer has operated in the black; or, in the absence 
of operating details, to see a reserve for taxes shown on 
the balance sheet. In those instances where operating de- 
tails are not submitted, and the balance sheet does not 
show a reserve for taxes, it is difficult to determine 
whether the customer operated at a loss or purposely 
left the reserve off the statement. 
Several Factors to Consider 

The balance sheet alone cannot give us conclusive 
evidence that a reserve for taxes should have been in- 
cluded because, among other things, an increase in net 
worth may be the result of a capital investment in excess 
of losses, or a decrease may be the result of dividends 
or withdrawals in excess of earnings. Possibly a “tax 
(Concluded on following page) 
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Omission Is Serious, But Statement 
Can Still Have Considerable Value 


HARALD RASMUSSEN 
Manager 
The Emerson Drug Co. 
of Baltimore City 
Baltimore, Md. 


HE absence of a reserve for taxes in a balance sheet 

is a serious omission. The statement can, neverthe- 

less, be of considerable value. If we have an operating 

statement or previous balance sheets, it may be possible 

to make a rough estimate of the taxable profit, if any, 

and to make a liberal allowance for the tax obligation. 

Often when analyzing unaudited balance sheets we have 

to make various adjustments, such as estimating a reserve 

for doubtful accounts or for possible over-valuation of 
inventory. 

The balance sheet is only one source of credit informa- 
tion. After making the adjustments, which I feel should 
be made to give a conservative picture of the business, 
I consider it in connection with other available credit in- 
formation, such as the current paying record revealed in 
Credit Interchange reports and the background informa- 
tion in Dun reports. 

We do not request financial statements direct from a 
customer unless we are one of the principal suppliers, or 
if it is a marginal account. When we do get such state- 
ments, we usually find them adequate for our purpose. 
If a large amount of credit is involved, we generally 
obtain complete tax information. If small amounts of 
credit are involved and tax information is not furnished, 
we make proper allowance for its omission. 


R. J. DOUGHERTY, JR. BEGUN ON P. 9 


loss carry forward” may have offset the need for a tax 
provision. 

Consequently, unless we have good reason to believe 
otherwise, we assume that the company has no tax liabil- 
ity, particularly if the balance sheet bears the certificate 
of a reputable accountant. In those cases the figures are 
usually accepted at face value and analyzed accordingly. 
We certainly do not “look for a bear behind every bush.” 


Some Comments Only Rumor 


If the general standing of the account demands that 
we learn the reason for the increase or decrease in net 
worth, it is possible that the information we obtain in 
answer to our inquiries along those lines might lead us 
to suspect that the customer does have a tax problem. 
Our suspicions that a tax liability exists may also have 
been aroused, in the case of an old customer, by com- 
ments made by the management in previous talks, and, 
in the case of a new, or old, customer, by comments 
made in trade circles, or at credit group meetings. For- 
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tunately these instances are very rare, and some com- 
ments are nothing more than rumor. 

It is then incumbent upon us to contact the customer 
to determine if there is a problem involved. After the 
usual amenities, keeping the customer’s goodwill in mind, 
we open our remarks in an innocuous vein by pointing 
out that we are handicapped in making an analysis of 
the balance sheet because of the absence of a tax reserve. 
Our conversation takes place either over the long distance 
telephone or during a personal visit. Face to face with 
the customer we are in a better position to study his 
characteristics and mannerisms, as well as his reaction 
to what we have to say. 

Considerable weight will be given to our sum- 
mation of these personal factors in arriving at our 
credit decision. It is, therefore, not only time-con- 
suming but difficult to attempt to resolve these 
problems by mail, although that medium will not 
be disregarded if it is the only one convenient. 

The customer might give us complete profit and loss 
details which will show either a loss—making additional 
questioning on the subject of tax reserves unnecessary 
—or a profit, in which event further probing is dictated. 
If the customer has operated profitably, his explanation 
for the omission of a reserve for taxes on the balance 
sheet may follow any one of various excuses such as: 
inventory valuation for tax purposes had not been de- 
cided; certain transactions required special tax treat- 
ment which had not been worked out; the accountant 
had been too busy with other engagements to compute 
the tax; the balance sheet was only an interim showing 
and tax reserves are not set up until year-end; the ven- 
ture is unincorporated. 


Tax Liens Always Inopportune 


Not only will none of the excuses eliminate the neces- 
sity of providing a proper tax reserve on the balance 
sheet (even when the proprietorship or partnership form 
of organization is utilized, a suitable notation should be 
made if net worth is subject to withdrawals to pay owners’ 
income taxes) ; they may imply the possibility of future 
tax penalties. Tax liabilities are never final until the 
books have been examined by the tax authorities. It 
might be well, therefore, to determine the period covered 
by the last examination. It seems that tax liens are in- 
variably filed at the most inopportune time. 

Our major concern, of course, is the integrity of the 
management, as well as the extent of the undisclosed tax 
liability, and ability to meet the obligation. We must try 
to convince the customer that it is essential to the con- 
tinuing prosperity of his business that he be assured of 
an adequate and uninterrupted flow of supplies, and 
that he can aid himself toward the accomplishment of 
this end by following accepted accounting standards in 
the presentation of financial reports for credit appraisal. 

Unless the customer is amenable to our overtures for 
full cooperation, there is little reason to pursue the mat- 
ter further. On the other hand, should the customer 
comply with our request for complete tax information, 
and, if necessary, promise to rectify his fiscal methods 
(in exceptional circumstances this might involve a com- 
mitment to engage a stronger independent auditor), we 
can proceed to analyze the adjusted figures and perhaps 
continue, or start building, a mutually profitable rela- 
tionship. 
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When Was Last Tax Examination? 
Any Taxes for Past Years Unpaid? 


PHILIP NAGER 
Certified Public Accountant 
New York, N.Y. 





A good “financial detective”—and the credit executive 
£X% must take on such a role—in studying a balance 
sheet should figure out what he would be likely to do 
if he were seeking a line of credit and wanted to present 
a financial report that would be sure to get a good 
credit rating—and then look for such hidden tricks, 
omissions, overstatements and other disguises as might 
be found. 

First come Taxes. Are all Federal taxes paid—or 
is a reserve fund set up to meet those obligations? 

Should a business failure be declared, Uncle Sam would 
be the “preferred creditor” over all others. All assets 
would be completely at the disposal of the Internal Revenue 
Department until those tax claims will have been satis- 
fied. So, first, see that income tax payments have been 
made—or, in the case of mid-year financial statements, 
that reserves appear on the books. Ascertain, also, what 
was the last previous year examined—and whether there 
were tax provisions for the years examined. Are there 
any Federal income taxes unpaid for past years—if so, to 
what extent and what is being done to assure their eventual 
payment? 

Consider, next, other Federal taxes to which corpora- 
tions are subject, that may occur because of the particular 
type of business you are examining. If your prospective 
customer is subject to stamp taxes on securities, to 
transfer taxes in stocks or real estate, have these all 
been satisfied? If he imports merchandise from abroad, 
are all import duties paid? Then there are the excise 
taxes on sales of many types of merchandise, and the 
retailer sales taxes paid on such items as furs, jewelry, 
toilet preparations, luggage, and so forth. Some types 
of business also are subject to specific taxes—brewers, 
distillers, liquor dealers—yes, and book-makers, if you 
ever have to get a credit rating for one of them. 


Tax Problems in Partnerships 


In the case of partnerships, special care should be 
taken. While there is no income tax on the partnership as 
such, the individual partners are subject to income taxes. 
Verification of the individual partner’s financial stand- 
ing, then, would be in order. Liens of any sort against 
the partnership will be reflected against the- individuals 
and thus make them, and the partnership, more or less 
a credit risk. It is wise, therefore, to determine whether 
there is any deficiency in the: individual taxes. of such 
partners and particularly whether distraint has been 
placed on partnership or individual property for non- 
payment of taxes, or other debts. 

Other hidden liabilities may be discovered in wsapiaid 
state and local (municipal) taxes—for example, sales 


taxes, franchise taxes, real. estate assessments, taxes on 
gross receipts, disability tax, withholding taxes, social 
security, unemployment insurance and check-off of union 
dues. . 

Sometimes, employers “borrow” the money they with- 
hold from weekly or monthly pay checks for social security 
and employees’ income taxes, to pay their own current 
business expenses. This is, in my opinion, a complete 
misfeasance. 

Money withheld by the employer is in reality a trust. - 
fund for the benefit of the employees. The money sets 
up a bogus sort of security. This “free loan” often be- 
comes extended to a second month or longer, and the 
unpaid withholding tax fund grows larger and larger. 
The longer it is held up the more difficult it will be to 
pay, and it must be paid—first. 

You will do well to inquire when the most recent pay- 
ment was made on withholding taxes, social security 
assessments, union dues and similar obligations. 


A Very Great Temptation 


The company applying for a line of credit is going 
to try to make the very best impression possible. If 
it is felt necessary to gloss over some accounts that 
*should have been paid some time ago, or to hide a bad 
debt or two—well, the temptation is very great. Maybe 
the company will, instead, tend to overestimate the value 
of the merchandise on hand or the amount of accounts 
receivable, or the business that was done last year or 
is to be expected in the coming period. In each case, 
you try to come at the truth. The responsibility is yours. 


COMMENTING IN THIS ISSUE 
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Rayon Corp., New York, holds a degree from New York Univer- 
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division of the department of credit management. He is vice presi- 
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Puitip NaceER, certified public accountant, holds a BCS degree 
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By HELEN R. FRANKLE 


Assistant Treasurer 


Island Equipment Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


T FIRST blush it looked like an 
A impossible situation—at least 
from the credit standpoint. 
The cold facts were that the XYZ 
Company wanted to buy a conveyor. 
Theirs is a seasonal business. They 
had drawn to the limit on their nor- 
mal line of bank credit. They wanted 
to buy from Island Equipment Cor- 
poration on longer than its estab- 
lished terms of 1-10 net 30 days. A 
perfect situation for many a credit 
manager to shout an emphatic “No”? 
But there is another side to the 
situation. Island is in the business 
of manufacturing and selling con- 
veyors. Its credit department has 
been schooled to be conscious of this 
sales factor as well. 


This is the story of how the XYZ 
Company got its conveyor, and Island 
its money—plus. 


Conveyors Are Economy Tools 


There is a significant difference 
between consumer and capital goods. 
If a credit manager works closely 
with the sales department he is ex- 
posed to the philosophy that a piece 
of machinery is an economic tool, 
with primary function to effect econo- 
mies by reducing the unit cost of 
turning out a given product. It is 
this ability to return a margin over 
and above the necessary carrying 
charges that, in the last analysis, justi- 
fies the investment in any piece of 
machinery, be it a punch press, an 
industrial sewing machine, or a con- 
veyor. 

This injection of economic theory 





a 


may seem irrelevant in a discussion 
of credit policies, but it proved to 
be the crux of this case. Conveyors 
provide the means either to move 
materials economically from one point 
to another or to pass materials in an 
endless stream before workers who 
perform differing successive opera- 
tions. A packaging line is such a set- 
up. When praperly applied, more 
units can be turned out in a given 
time, and economies are effected. In 
short, the machine virtually pays for 
itself. This is the clue to solution of 


the XYZ Company problem. 


Management and Market Okay 


One of Island’s sales engineers had 
brought in the-preliminary details. 
The XYZ Company manufactures 
Easter candies, a highly seasonal 
operation. Sonfe’ef the products are 
perishable but production to a cer- 
tain extent can be spread over the 
year. There are nine months of rela- 
tively low activity on numbers that 
can be made in advance and three 
months of intensive output when the 
last-minute items are produced. This 
also means—and here is the point 
which a credit manager must face— 
these year-long activities must be 
financed from an annual income re- 
ceived in approximately three months. 

The company was evidently under 
capable management and the market 
for its products expanding. Three 
times the business had moved, each 
time to larger quarters. Early investi- 
gations by our representative had 
shown that in these moves operating 
costs had got somewhat out of line. 
It seemed that this in some measure 
was due to the peak load during 
the three months preceding Easter, 
when chocolate forms, because of 
their ingredients, had to be turned 
out in a short period. In the past, 
expansion of facilities and increased 
mechanization of certain production 
operations. had been sufficient to en- 
able the company to meet its in- 
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....a@ problem case is solved 





creased business. But the manage- 
ment sensed that all their activities 
were not properly coordinated. 
Our engineer asked for and re- 
ceived permission to time-study the 


packaging operations. His investiga- 


tion confirmed what had been sus- 
pected. This phase of the company’s 
activities was a bottleneck handicap- 
ping the whole activity. He dis- 
cussed the results of his findings 
with the prospect’s executives and 
convinced them that by extending 
the principles of mechanization, which 
had been applied so successfully to 
production, their present space would 
be adequate for the foreseeable future 
expansion with proper packaging fa- 
cilities. They agreed that his analysis 
of the situation was correct. 


But Whence the Money? 


At this point, the proverbial ser- 
pent reared its ugly head in the 
negotiations Garden of Eden. The 
necessary conveying equipment must 
be paid for. Where would the money 
come from? 

The executives of the prospective 
customer had developed very satis- 
factory relations with their bank. 
Over a period of years they had 





hen Miss Helen R. Frankle in 

1942 began with Island Equip- 
ment Corporation, Long Island 
City, N.Y., it was as the secretary 
to the general manager, and head 
bookkeeper. Came advancement to 
secretary to the president with su- 
pervision of bookkeeping and cred- 
its. In 1953 she became assistant 
treasurer, to which have been added 
the duties of credit and office man- 
ager. 

On_ completion of the course at 
the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, National 
Association of Credit Men (Dart- 
mouth 1955), Miss Frankle received 
the Award of the American Petro- 
leum Credit Association for her 
“Sales Distribution Study for a 
Conveyor Manifacturer.” 
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found the bank cooperative in ad- 
vancing them sufficient working capi- 
tal to finance payroll and raw mate- 
rial requirements for the relatively 
slack part of the year. But their line 
of credit was not sufficiently large 
to provide for this type of capital 
investment. After all, this is not the 
function of the commercial banker. 
What could Island suggest to make 
this sale possible? 

It now became the credit depart- 
ment’s move. 

A methodical financial analysis 
confirmed the lack of expansion capi- 
tal, apparently largely due to “grow- 
ing pains”. It also confirmed the 


gradual increase in overall produc- | 


tion costs. 


A New Credit Policy 


Could Island take the risk of ex- 
tending its established credit terms? 
This presented a new question. A 
management policy decision had to 
he made. 


I asked for a conference with our | 


company’s president and our sales 
manager. The facts were carefully 
reviewed. Previous inquiries had 
shown satisfactory credit references. 
There seemed to be no question of 
moral risk involved. It actually boiled 
down to a question whether Island 


was willing to embark on a new | 


kind of credit policy—one based on 
the ability of its products to pay for 
themselves. And, if this was a sound 
policy, why could it not be extended 
to other seasonal businesses? If suc- 
cessful, such a policy might open 
new accounts in this and other fields 
where economies due to _ better 
conveying equipment could be paid 
for out of savings. We three execu- 
tives, representing general manage- 
ment, sales and credit, agreed that it 
was worth a trial. What we really 
decided was to offer our prospect 
our confidence in his ability to repay. 
based on our confidence in our prod- 
uct’s ability to make this repayment 
possible. 


Conditional Sales Contract 


The proposal to the prospect was 
a conditional sales contract, a modest 
down payment and a three-month 
note for the balance. It was agreed 
that the note would be renewed for 
one-half the amount if the XYZ 
Company could not meet it in full at 
maturity. The customer accepted the 


(Concluded on p. 14, Col. 1) 








He collects past due accounts 
by telephone 


Plan Speeds Collections. 
The western manager of a 
nationally known company 
checks on past due accounts 
by calling out-of-town cus- 
tomers by telephone. 





Small Cost. Big Returns. The cost of these collections is small. And voice-to- 
voice contacts help keep customer good will. In fact, the new plan has proved so 










successful that telephone calls now replace other previous methods of contact. 


In collections, sales, purchas- 
ing and every other phase of 
business, the planned use of the 
telephone pays for itself many 
times over. 


We'd like to suggest some 
specific ways you can use the 
telephone most profitably in 
your business. Just call the 
nearest Bell Telephone business 
office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh  60¢ 

New York to Boston 

Dallas to New Orleans . .$125 
Atlanta to Baltimore .. .$135 
Chicago to Seattle 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


























proposal and the papers were signed. 
The conveyor was delivered, installed 
and put to work. 

The result? At the end of three 
months the customer could not meet 
the note in full, but fulfilled his 
obligation to pay half. We accepted 
another three-month note and _ this 
was paid in full at maturity. 

The XYZ Company has its con- 
veyor. Island has its money. But 
perhaps even more important is that 
Island, through the cooperation of 
management, sales and credit, has 
established a policy which already 
has meant business from other candy 
concerns which could not be sold 
in the past because of line of credit 
obstacles. The sales department now is 
encouraging its representatives to 
seek out other seasonal manufac- 
turers who have proper general credit 
backgrounds but lack money for 
capital investment, to whom Island 
can extend similar constructive credit 
facilities. 


Checklist for Diversification 
Outlined by Research Leader 


Diversification is sound business 
but realistic planning based on re- 
search and a knowledge of the cus- 
tomer’s intended use is mandatory. 
Dr. Charles N. Kimball, president 
of the Midwest Research Institute of 
Kansas City, Mo., gives his check- 
list for a company interested in 
planning a product diversification 
program: (1) organized self-anal- 
ysis of the corporate problems to be 
solved; (2) determination of the 
type of product needed, and (3) a 
carefully calculated program to 
develop and market the desired 
product. 

Financial requirements of the pro- 
gram should be examined to deter- 
mine if the company is prepared to 
invest the money and time required, 
the business specialist said. New 
plant and equipment needs should 
be considered, the market research 
program should point out how the 
new product will fit into social and 
technological trends, such as the in- 
creasing number bf older persons, 
mounting baby population, shorter 
work week and the. movement to- 
ward automation. From a personnel 
standpoint the program should be 
examined to learn if the technical 
staff is available to develop the 
product and if sales personnel will 
require re-education to market the 
product. 
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History of Events Which Led to 
Adopted Statement of Principles 





A Statement of Principles (see op- 
posite page), adopted jointly by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
and the Robert Morris Associates, 
represents a significant achievement 
in advancement of-professional ethics 
by two national organizations which 
from their founding have dedicated 
themselves to improvement of credit 
standards. 

Committees headed by Charles E. 
Fernald for the NACM and Rodgers 
L. Wyckoff for the RMA met jointly 
in New York October 9, 1951 in con- 
nection with the Associates’ Annual 
Fall Conference, and agreed that the 
NACM Canons of Commercial Ethics 
and the RMA Code of Ethics be made 
the subjects of educating each group 
to better understanding of the other’s 
standards and requirements. Con- 
siderable progress in developing mu- 
tual confidence was achieved in an- 
other joint meeting at the NACM 
Credit Congress in Houston in May 
1952. That fall Frank E. Byrne was 
appointed chairman of the joint com- 
mittee for NACM and William M. 
Edens for RMA. 


Panel at Montreal Congress 


At the suggestion of E. B. Moran 
a panel discussion of the ethical con- 
cepts of the joint function was pro- 
jected for the next Credit Congress. 
in Montreal. The presentation on 
May 20, 1953, evoked wide interest, 
evidenced by the many questions 
suggested to the moderator, Lawrence 
T. Knier, for discussion. Panelists 
from Banking were Archie K. Davis, 
B. F. Edwards, Jr., and Robert G. 
Norwood; from Industry: R. Lynn 
Galloway, the late Paul E. Hunter, 
and Paul J. Viall. The topic: “Hand 





Time Measured by Credit 


Everything is being sold on 
credit these days. Furniture is 
priced on the basis of so much a 
week, or so much a month, and 
now we run.into a new one. A 
man asked how long he had 
lived in his present house, re- 
plied: “Fourteen payments.” 
Even time is being measured by 
credit now. 





in Glove, or, The Partnership of 
Mercantile and Bank Credit Depart- 
ments.” 

Once the principles involved were 
clearly set forth by the speakers, a 
high degree of agreement was voiced, 
and out of it came a focusing of 
proposals that these principles be put 
into writing. It was decided that the 
correct approach would be a State- 
ment of Principles dealing with the 
interchange of information and not 
affecting either association’s stated 
ethics for its profession. 

Mr. Byrne wrote the first draft and 
the final product was evolved at joint 
committee meetings in San Francisco 
in 1954 and Chicago in 1955. State- 
ments of Confidence and Consider- 
ateness, drawn up by Mr. Edens, 
provided a definition of fundamental 
concepts and answered questions 
which had arisen as to the wording 
of the Principles. 

The Statement of Principles, with 
the Statements of Confidence and 
Considerateness, as presented here- 
with, was adopted at meetings of the 
boards of directors of the two asso- 
ciations, for NACM November 10th 
in Palm Beach, for the Associates No- 
vember 12th in Dallas. 

Members of the committees during 
the period of the project were: for 
NACM, F. A. Cates, B. F. Edwards, 
Jr., R. L. Johnson, J. N. Jones, D. F. 
Sellards, Jr.. W. M. Smith, A. J. 
Sutherland and P. J. Viall; for 
RMA: J. W. Boyle, Nolan Browning, 
W. R. Chapman, D. S. Clarke, O. W. 
Harigel, P. T. Holmes, A. G. Keller, 
E. L. Koning, R. W. Lawson, D. L. 
Lewis, H. J. Pugh, H. T. Riedeman, 
J. G. Sessoms, D. T. Trigg, and A. C. 
Wipplinger. 

The Presidents of the two Associa- 
tions who gave consistent direction 
were: NACM’s A. J. Sutherland, L. 
D. Duncan, V C. Eggerding, D. M. 
Messer, C. H. Bradshaw, and P. J. 
Viall; and RMA’s F. C. Witte, B. F. 
Barnett; E. L. Worstall, T. W. John- 
son, and E. F. Gee. 

From the beginning the committees 
benefited from guidance by Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president, 
NACM, and Lawrence T. Knier, 
executive manager and_secretary- 
treasurer, RMA. 








HE first and cardinal principle 

in the exchange of credit infor- 

mation is absolute respect for 
the confidential nature of inquiries 
and replies, and of the identities of 
inquirers and sources. 

WRITTEN inquiries should be by 
direct communication, manually and 
responsibly signed, and should cor- 
rectly give name and address of the 
subject of inquiry. When an inquiry 
is made in person or by telephone, the 


ship with subject prevents disclosure 
of desired information, answers should 
so ‘state. : 

THIS STATEMENT rests upon two 
fundamentals: 


CONFIDENCE 
CONSIDERATENESS 


THE PRINCIPLES that it embraces 
relate to one or the other of these 
fundamentals, and they are therefore 
grouped under those two headings. 


CONFIDENCE 


Credit imformation is confidential. 
It is intended solely to assist an actual 
or bona fide prospective creditor to 


CONSIDERATENESS 


An inquiry should clearly describe 
the subject, state its object and scope, 
and show that it is made responsibly. 
Name and address of the subject should 
be completely and correctly stated. 
The reason and amount involved are 
essential. The identity of the inquirer 
should be established in letter in- 
quiries—including firms—by manual, 
not facsimile, signature. It is an ac- 
knowledged basic courtesy to enclose a 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


Sharing experience is helpful. When 
seeking information, it imparts a sense 
of confidence in the source of infor- 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


In the Exchange of Credit Information 


Between Banks and Mercantile Concerns 


inquirer should satisfactorily identify 
himself. 

EVERY inquiry should indicate spe- 
cifically: amount involved, reason, 
terms, availability of background in- 
formation and whether source was 
given as reference. If inquirer’s bank 
is used, the subject’s bank of account 
should be named if known. When 
multiple bank inquiries are made, it 
should be so stated, and if to banks 
in the same locality their names given. 

FILE revisions should be undertaken 
only when necessary, and such inquiries 
should contain an expression of ex- 
perience if appropriate. 

WHEN inquiries are made on behalf 
of third parties it should be clearly 
stated but the identity of the other 
party must not be disclosed without 
permission. 

REPLIES should be prompt. If writ- 
ten they should be manually and re- 
sponsibly signed, and as complete as 
possible, consistent, however, with the 
amount and nature of the inquiry. 
Specific questions should be answered 
if practicable. 

IF confidential nature of relation- 


reach a decision in a genuine credit 
problem. Any othet use of it is a breach 
of confidence and of this Statement of 
Principles. Credit information is not 
for competitive use. 

The source of credit information is 
confidential. The identity of the source 
of information deserves the same con- 
fidence as the information itself, and 
should not be revealed to anyone in- 
cluding the subject of the inquiry. 

The identity of a credit inquirer is 
confidential. By the very fact of an 
inquiry, and to the extent that ex- 
perience is stated, an inquirer has in 
a sense revealed credit information 
which deserves the protection of con- 
fidence. This applies equally to in- 
quiries for one’s own use and to those 
made on behalf of others. 

Exceptions should be only by per- 
mission. If it is necessary to use credit 
information for a. purpose other than 
stated, or the identity of an inquirer 
or source is to be revealed it should 
only occur with the permission of the 
patties who would ordinarily be en- 
titled to the protection of confidence. 

A betrayal of confidence imvites a 
denial of future consideration. Other- 
wise the entire voluntary structure of 
cooperation supporting the exchange 
of confidential business details is in 
danger. 


mation and may well result in a more 
complete reply. 

Unnecessary file revisions and dupli- 
cate bank inquiries should be avoided. 
File revisions should relate to seasonal 
requirements, and usually from several 
months to a year is deemed adequate 
except in case of adverse experience. 
Unless addressing the customer's banks 
of account only for the experience of 
each, inquiries should be confined to 
one bank to avoid duplicate checking. 

Inconsiderate inquiries invite imcon- 
siderate replies. Thus unsigned form 
letters without reason or amount can- 
not inspire full sharing of credit in- 
formation. — 

A reply should be made promptly 
and be adequate for the inquiry. The 
identity of the inquirer, the relation- 
ship to the subject, and the object and 
scope of the inquiry should govern 
the completeness of the reply, which 
should be as full as circumstances de- 
serve. If information is withheld as 
being in confidence, the fact should 
be stated. A letter reply should be 
signed in the same manner as-a letter 
of inquiry. 
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You'll Have to Read the Story for the Verdict 


We'll Give This Clue: Like Love and Marriage, They - - - 


RECISELY what was proved, and how, will always be a crying question 
(the creditmen of course say the salesmen would do the “crying” ). How- 
ever, there’s no denying that rollicking passages of wit reverberated 
throughout the debate—by representatives of the credit and sales fraterni- 


ties at a meeting in Vancouver, B.C. 


But let’s leave the gory details to S. W. Jenkins, credit manager, Albion 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd., with perhaps an occasional interpolation 
from the “It’s Your Business” column of Bill Fletcher, editor of the 
Vancouver Sun. Should the reporting credit executive seem a mite ovr- 
enthusiastic when he reviews the creditmen’s arguments and the verdict in 
their favor, that is understandable.—Ed. 


By S. W. JENKINS 


NE of the most interesting eve- 
O nings in the annals of the Ca- 
nadian Credit Institute brought 
together 200 rep- 

resentatives of 

the Institute and 

the Sales Execu- 

tives Club of the 

Vancouver Board 


WILLIAM RUSHTON 


of Trade, to hear 

a debate on a 
controversial 

topic calculated 

te rock the foun- — 
dations of the a 
sales force: 

“Resolved, that Creditmen are 
more important to business than 
Salesmen.” 

Leading off for the creditmen and 
firing both barrels was WILLIAM 
RusuTon, MCI, credit manager of 
Gault Bros., Ltd., past president of 
the Vancouver chapter of the Cana- 
dian Credit Institute and speaking as 
president of the British Columbia 
Division of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association. Letting 
arguments burn where they landed, 
Mr. Rushton charged: 

“Salesmen by definition are con- 
fined to the simple task of arranging 
transfer of property from your ware- 
house to the merchant, and cannot 
even do this unless credit and sales 
promotion have paved the way. 

“Creditmen are practical econo- 
mists whose steadying hands keep 
business on an even keel. They are 
top flight public relations men, ac- 
complishing far more in genuine 


sales promotion than the back-slap- 
ping, hand-shaking salesmen with the 
‘Liberace’ smiles.” 

Not so, countered DoucLas SHEL- 
LARD, sales manager, Smith Litho- 
graph Co., Ltd., and a director of the 
Sales Executives Club. Why, the 
creditman wouldn’t even exist but for 
the salesman, he insisted, adding this 
clincher: “Many large companies in 
Canada today have former salesmen 
as their presidents.” 

The sales department, he asserted, 
has equal status with production, 
purchasing and financing, and the 
last-named includes the credit depart- 
ment. Salesmen are a force which 
creates, maintains and expands the 
mass market, all without the aid of 
the creditman. “There has never been 
a more important contributor to 
business than the salesman, and he 
will continue to hold that spot as 
long as there is merchandise for sale.” 


Salesmen Dropped, Sales Increase 


Fighting words, those, and power- 
fully presented. But did they abash 
the next speaker for Credit? Not 
Walter Peters, ACI, credit man- 
ager of Black Bros., executive mem- 
ber of the Vancouver chapter of the 
Canadian Credit Institute and mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
British Columbia Division of the 
CCMTA. He only sank a little deeper 
the barbs left by Bill Rushton. So— 
“Most salesmen carry fat briefcases 
and go around making like wealthy 
bond salesmen.” 


Slamming in with verbal rights 
and lefts, Mr. Peters came up with 
this haymaker: The Milwaukee Dust- 
less Brush Company, after 40 years 
of conventional selling, dropped its 
entire 125-man sales force in 1943, 
relying on direct mail and space ads. 
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The Effective Speaker: 
STANDS UP to be Seen, 
SPEAKS OUT to be heard, 
SITS DOWN to _ be 

appreciated. 
—Anonymous 


The company reduced its selling costs 
by 30 per cent and boosted sales 400 
per cent! 

All this was but a match to the 
tinder box of George W. Cairns, 
western division manager, Harrisons 
& Crossfield, Ltd., and vice chairman 
of the Sales Executives Club. He 
blazed away: The salesmen with little 
effort could prove that creditmen 
could be eliminated from business 
altogether. Nothing happens in busi- 
ness until a sale is made. Seated in 
his well-padded office, the creditman, 
with a well-sharpened pencil and 
credit reports neatly stacked before 
him, “just waits for something to 
happen.” He goes to work only after 
business has been created by the 
salesman; “even the pre-assessing of 
the credit rating is done at the re- 
quest of the sales department.” 

Summarizing, George said that 
Credit is a useful secondary part of 
the market function, created by and 
for the sales department, and must 
remain a servant of sales. 

Here was a unique and cleverly 
worded address delivered with the 
finesse of a talented speaker. But all 
his forensic talent and that of his 
teammate, Doug Shellard, apparently 
could not stem the tide. 


And Then The Verdict 


Before announcing the judges’ de- 
cision, mention is due the delightful 
direction of the event by Chairman 
Lou Groom, MCI, of the sales depart- 
ment of Imperial Oil Company and 
formerly credit manager. Mr. Groom, 
a public speaker of note, handled the 
introductions with parliamentary de- 
corum and placed the audience in a 
most receptive mood. 

And with the judges “still out,” so 
to speak, a word of commendation 
for them as well; Adam Taylor, FCI, 











credit manager, Dupont Company of 
Canada, Ltd., J. K. Stanfield, Van- 
couver Board of Trade, and Sam G. 
Ross, assistant manager, Radio Sta- 


tion CKWX. 


But here they come, with their de- 
cision. It’s unanimous-—in favor of 
the creditmen! 


Well, a most interesting evening it 
was. All sincerely hope that meetings 
of a like nature can be arranged for 
future dates. 


Women Can Drive Out Waste In 
Government, Publicist Says 


Asserting that the little woman “has 
a driving power more effective even 
than man’s, when she sets her mind 
on a plan or pro- 
gram,” Mercedes 
J. Hurst, director 
of public rela- 
tions for the In- 
ternational Har- 
vester Company, 
Chicago, urges 
women to exploit 
that trait by com- 
bining efforts 
with men to hammer away at wasteful 
government spending. 





MERCEDES HURST 


Referring to information in the 
Hoover Committee Report, she noted 
among food supplies stored by the 
army and navy sufficient for 30 to 60 
years were hamburger and catsup 
items. 


Speaking before a combined ses- 
sion of the Richmond Association of 
Credit Men, Inc., the National In- 
stitute of Credit, the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club and the American 
Society of Women Accountants, Miss 
Hurst urged her audience to study 
the Hoover committee recommen- 
dations and to do something more 
than talk about them, to write their 
representatives in Washington about 
them. “Government begins at the 
grass roots level, with each person 
doing his part,” she said. 


Georgia Lien Law Is Revised 
As Credit Association Asked 


The Georgia state legislature has 
approved a revised lien law and pub- 
lic works bond law sponsored by the 
Georgia Association of Credit Men. 

Under the previous lien law a pro- 
vision gave lien rights to only prime 
contractors. 





The Credit Manager came up to the three standing there. 





The Executive V. P. takes control 


“But this—”’ the Production Manager was 
almost plaintive ““—would mean a complete 
retooling! We can’t fill this order with the 
setup we have!” 


“Isn’t that,” the Sales Manager thought, 
“just like an engineer?” Aloud he said, “‘Bob, 
I'll leave that worry. sto you. We've got the 
order, and it’s enough to use up our whole 
plant capacity!” 


“More than use it up!” The Production 
Manager sounded bitter. 


‘Frankly, that’s what has me worried.”’ The 
Executive V. P. deliberately kept his voice 
level. No good stirring things up more than 
they were already. “If we accept this order, 
we've got to find more working capital—and 
I frankly don’t know where!” 


The Sales Manager was scornful now. 
“Here I expect opposition, not from you guys, 
but in Credit. Credit passes the account in a 
breeze! Harry says it’s insured already, and 
he’s putting in for more coverage, and—” 


“and he’s practically got it already!’ The 
Credit Manager came up to the three standing 
there. “I’m having lunch with our American 
Credit Insurance Agent,” he went on, turning 
to the Executive V. P. ‘and I'd like to have 
you along. How about it?” 


“Wonderful, Harry!’’ The Executive Vice 
President seized the straw and no longer felt 
that he was drowning in difficulties. 


“so you see, there’s not much point in our 
increasing the coverage, since we can’t take 
the order anyhow.” The Executive Vice 
President felt he was letting the American 
Credit man down soft and easy. 


The agent smiled to himself. ‘*Well, Mr. 
Robinson—” he kept his voice judicially calm 
“have you considered your accounts receiva- 
ble as collateral for the working capital you 
need? You can, you know.” 


“Well, that’s true, but we'd need a lot of 
money—and for a pretty long time, too!” The 
Executive Vice President was not exactly 
dubious, but... 


“On insured accounts—and that would 
include your newest account, of course—you 
shouldn’t have any difficulty at all in raising 
all the money you’d need.”’ The American 
Credit Insurance man was very sure in his tone. 
‘As far as the time goes, you can most likely 
arrange to use funds on a continuing basis. 
We've handled quite a few such arrangements, 
where the policy names the lending institution 
as the collateral beneficiary. Here’s how it 
works—” and he went on to outline a plan. 


The Executive Vice President was dubious 
no longer.. He suddenly saw a way to give 
Production the tools it needed, to give Sales 
a go-ahead on the biggest account in company 
history, to give his company the biggest boost 
it ever had—and he felt once more in complete 
control of the situation. 

€ e e 

Enhancing the value of accounts receivable 
as collateral is only one of the advantages of 
having Credit Insurance. Among the 12 major 
benefits of Credit. Insurance, a number of 
others are also bound to accrue to your favor. 
For your copy of a booklet, “A Preface to 
Profits,’ write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


American 


Credit 


Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Cu. Nicaragua, Panama lead in 
both credit and collection ratings 
among the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. They are followed closely by 
British, French and Netherlands 
possessions, Mexico and the Domini- 
can Republic, according to the 55th 
semi-annual survey of commercial 
credit and collection conditions in 
Latin America compiled by the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Creditwise, 12 countries improved 
position in the latest survey, which 
covers the second-half period of 1955, 
when compared with the first 6 
months of 1955. Ecuador registered 
the most outstanding improvement in 
performance, advancing from the 
“fairly good” to the “good” credit 
classification. Brazil moved up into 
the “fairly good” classification, while 
Colombia lost 30 points to fall into the 
“poor” credit classification. Other 
countries rated “poor” in credit stand- 
ing are Paraguay and Chile. In collec- 
tion performance, Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia and Paraguay rated “poor” or 
“slow.” 

In the survey of credit terms 
granted over the last-half of 1955 as 
compared with those of 1954, Philip 
J. Gray, N.A.C.M. foreign director, 
notes that “terms changes again re- 
flected the credit competition encoun- 
tered throughout Latin America and 
the trend of collection experience.” 

“In this current survey of terms 
changes, ‘more liberal’ terms were re- 
ported by 10 per cent of the members 
on their business in Argentina, and by 
9 per cent in Cuba and Ecuador. ‘Less 
liberal’ terms were allowed by 27 per 
cent of the members to their cus- 
tomers in Colombia, by 22 per cent in 
Paraguay, 19 per cent in Chile and 
13 per cent in Honduras.” 

A detailed listing is given of the 

- Latin-American markets in the order 
of their standing in the two classifica- 
tions, based on the reports of members 
of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau: 
Crepit ConpDITIONS: 
Good—Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, 
British Possessions, French Posses- 
sions, Netherlands Possessions, Mex- 
ico, Dominican Republic, Uruguay, 
Guatemala, Peru, Costa Rica, Ecua- 

‘dor, Haiti and Puerto Rico. 
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Three Latin-American States Share 
Credit and Collections Ratings Lead 
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Fairly Good—Venezuela, Honduras, 
El Salvador, Argentina, Brazil. 
Fair—Bolivia. 
Poor—Paraguay, 
lombia. 
COLLECTIONS: 
Prompt—Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, 
British Possessions, French Posses- 
sions, Netherlands Possessions, Mex- 
ico, Dominican Republic, Uruguay, 
Guatemala, Peru, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Haiti and Puerto Rico. 
Fairly Prompt—Venezuela, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Argentina and 
Brazil. 
Slow—Bolivia. 
Very Slow—Paraguay, Chile and Co- 
lombia. 7 

The FCIB survey includes a table 
of the countries listed according to 
their index ratings. The 319 Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters con- 
tributing to the survey are in all 
parts of the United States and repre- 
sent a cross-section of American 
products, the majority of them re- 
porting on all the markets included in 
the survey. 


Chile and Co- 


Commercial Credit Co. Reports 
Largest Net Income in History 


Larger than for any previous year 
in the company’s history is Commer- 
cial Credit Company’s consolidated 
net income of $26,184,930 for 1955. 
This compares with $24,228,773 for 
1954 and $23,847,991 for 1953, the 
two largest previous years of the 
Baltimore company. Net income per 
share on the common shares outstand- 
ing was $5.22, compared with $4.86 
in 1954, $5.21 in 1953, $4.34 in 
1952, $4.33 in 1951. 

E. C. Wareheim, chairman of the 
board, who was one of the first five 
employees of the Baltimore company 
in 1912 and became president in 
1948, cited these figures at a press 
luncheon. 

“The increase of motor retail and 
wholesale volume and outstandings, 
the volume and outstandings of other 
retail instalment financing covering 
appliances, the general outlook for the 
factoring and commercial financing 
divisions, and the diversity of the 
manufacturing companies’ businesses, 
indicate satisfactory operations for 
1956,” noted chairman Wareheim. 


No one is entirely useless. 
Even the worst of us can 
serve as a horrible example. 





Commercial Finance Companies 


See °56 Even Better Than °55 


The volume attained by commercial 
finance companies of the country in 
1955 was 30 per cent higher than in 
1954, their previous best year, and no 
diminution of volume is looked for 
this year, detlares William J. Drake, 
executive ve president, National 
Commercial Finance Conference, Inc., 
New York. In 1955 in one category of 
commercial financing, namely, the 
financing of open accounts receivable, 
the gross amount of advances made 
by the commercial finance companies 
approximated $4.9 billions. The ex- 
tent of growth can be seen when 
compared with the year 1941, when 
the total financed by them was $536 
millions. 

The figure for 24 of the largest 
factoring concerns operating in and 
around the New York metropolitan 
area for 1954 was $3.150 billions and 
the 1955 totals when compiled are 
expected to show a substantial in- 
crease over 1954, possibly 20 per cent, 
or $3.980 billions for 1955. 

Functional markets for commercial 
financing have grown materially in 
the last year, notes Mr. Drake, partic- 
ularly in the financing of mergers and 
acquisitions, television and motion 
picture programs, budget accounts, 
specialized import and export trans- 
actions, and the rediscounting of the 
growing volume of paper of numerous 
instalment credit and consumer loan 
companies, in addition to the major 
standbys, accounts receivable and in- 
ventory financing. 

Increased demands by new com- 
panies seeking opportunities not only 
in the traditional areas of business 
enterprises but in the electronic, auto- 
mation and atomic fields, and greater 
financing of income-producing com- 
mercial and industrial equipment as 
businessmen seek out ways to bring 
down costs and increase efficiency, are 
among the factors for increased calls 
on commercial financing facilities in 
1956, says Mr. Drake. 


ee 
A bill collector is @ man 
who does not believe in put- 


ting off until tomorrow what 
can be dunned today. 












Outside Capital Need of ~ 
Small Businesses Traced 


The rate of profit per dollar of 
sales “is considerably lower for small 
and medium-sized manufacturing 
corporations than the larger firms 
and therefore they must place greater 
reliance on outside sources of cap- 
ital,” the National Hardware Manu- 
facturers Credit Group, National 
Association of Credit Men, was told 
by James J. Coy, assistant vice pres- 
ident of Talcott Finance Division of 
James Talcott Inc., New York. He 
touched upon the sources of outside 
capital available to modest-sized 
companies, as well as large busi- 
nesses. In 1955 the commercial 
finance industry, he noted, financed 
approximately $4.9 billions of open 
accounts receivable alone. 

“As credit executives your primary 
interest is not the financing of ex- 
pansion,” Mr. Coy told the assem- 
blage. “Yet you must be vitally in- 
terested in it. You must be interested 
in the health, financially speaking, 
of each of your customers because 
you must be salesminded as part of 
your function.” 

Pointing out that “in the seven- 
year period 1947-1953, United States 
corporations as a group paid out 
only 45 per cent of their net income 
after taxes, reinvesting the rest in 
their businesses,” Mr. Coy noted 
that “the enlargement of physical 
facilities, plus the capital absorbed 
by increase in receivables and inven- 
tories, has been financed to the ex- 
tent of about 48 per cent from in- 
ternal sources. New security issues 
accounted for only 13 per cent of 
corporate funds required. With more 
competitive business conditions, it 
does not seem likely that future 
growth can be financed to the extent 
of almost 50 per cent from internal 
sources.” 


G. W. Davis Heads IBA 


George W. Davis, partner, Davis, 
Skaggs & Company, San Francisco 
investment firm, is the new president 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion. Elected vice presidents: A. M. 
Baird, A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago; Robert H. Craft, American 
Securities Corp., New York; John C. 
Hagan, Jr., Mason-Hagan, Inc., Rich- 
mond; W. C. Jackson, Jr., First 
Southwest Co., Dallas; Delmont K. 
Pfeffer, The First National City Bank 
of New York. 


by Sales and 
Credit Managers— 


“TRAVELING CREDIT’ 


Throughout the country, sales and credit managers 
are enthusiastic about the Douglas-Guardian Plan of 
“Traveling Credit.’’ 

This Plan reduces friction between Sales Man- 
agers and Credit Managers because it enables a 
manufacturer to ship merchandise in larger amounts 
without added credit risks. 

Douglas-Guardian issues field warehouse 
receipts on merchandise—receipts which give you 
control over the inventory. Local banks and lending 
agencies also regard our field warehouse receipts as 
prime collateral. When your distributors wish to use 
the receipts as security in their own localities, funds 
can be made available for payment of your invoices. 


For complete information, mail the coupon. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 
[_] Please have your representative phone us for an appointment. 
[-] Send us full information on Field Warehousing. 


Individyal’s Name__ s Title 
Company Name 
Address CT ele phone Number 


CU ie Tr ka a 
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Putting It Straight 


OUIJA BOARD ECONOMICS of the 
day, in which seemingly stupendous 
profits melt at the touch of the 50- 
cent purchasing value of the dollar, 
are brought down to earth in an 
analysis by the Machinery and AI- 
lied Products Institute. Adjustment 
for that shrinkage, in a comparison 
of postwar and pre-depression rec- 
ords, reflects gross overstatement in 
reports on profits of manufacturing 
corporations in the postwar decade 
as a whole, the Institute declares. 
Thus: 

(1) The aggregate of postwar 
profits exceeds the corrected figure 
by 28 per cent ($21 billions). 

(2) There has been a “far thinner 
margin” on either income produced 
or sales than prevailed in the pre- 
depression era. For the postwar 
decade, profits as a percentage of 
produced income averaged 10.6 as 
against 19.4 for 1925-29. 

(3) Corrected postwar profit “as 
a percentage of corrected net worth 
has averaged almost as high as in 
1925-29. Excluding the reconversion 
year 1946, when profits had not yet 
hit their stride, the average is pre- 
cisely the same as for the earlier 
period.” 


Warning on Marginal Paper 


Urcinc New York state banks to 
be especially alert to prevent a flood 
of marginal automobile paper and 
guard against any attempts to break 
down sound standards, George A. 
Mooney, superintendent of banks, 
emphasized the increasing frequency 
of newspaper reports that automobile 
dealers, under selling pressure of 
manufacturers, are “disposing of an 
increasing number of cars on terms 
which indicate that advancements and 
repayments have not been geared to 
provide adequate equities throughout 
the life of the financing.” 

He cited a rise of 36 per cent in 


4 
~ 


= 
the year in the ‘total of automobile 
paper held by 85 per cent of all state- 
chartered banks, trust companies and 
industrial banks. Not the size of con- 
sumer credit, however, but its sound- 
ness is what concerns the state bank- 
ing department, he added. 


Compensation Insurance 


ACHIEVEMEN?S of risk carriers in 
prevention of loss and in control of 
the costs of injury “have largely 
financed the cost of the ever-increas- 
ing coverages for injuries and 


Before doing something 
rash, remember it is easier 
to live within your income 
than without it. 


diseases which have been absorbed 
into the compensation system, al- 
though such an absorption was not 
even thought of 15 years ago,” says 
S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

“Since 1947 or 1948 the average 
compensation benefit has increased 
something over 70 per cent,” Mr. 
Black goes on to explain. “The aver- 
age hospital charges have increased 
about the same amount. Yet there 
has been during the same period a 
sufficient reduction in the number of 


_ injuries that the: average compensa- 


tion rate in 1955 was 2 per cent lower 


than it was in 1947 and 1948.” 


Hospital Credit Cards 


Hospital financial policy that 
sometimes seems to the patient to 
come close to “Pay now or leave the 
baby” is changing (the policy, that 
is), with the introduction of credit 
cards. Unhappy hospital administra- 
tors, squirming under the unjust 
charge of being desk Simon Legrees 
cracking a two-tailed whip (deposit 
required before admittance of pa- 
tient, and complete payment of bills 
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before patient is discharged), must 
breathe in relief in hospitals which 
now admit a patient on presentation 
of the courtesy card, and mail the 
bill. 

The cards are issued after in- 
quiries into applicants’ credit status, 
as with a store’s instalment customer, 
or to previous patients. The card also 
has been used to promote fund-rais- 
ing campaigns. 


British Credit Squeeze 


TuHIrRD bank interest increase in a 


. year, to 514 per cent from 4144— 


there was still a trade deficit to be 
met—the British government con- 
tinues adding new dis-inflationary 
measures in its determination to 
avert a severe economic crisis be- 
cause of the rise of imports at a 
faster rate than exports. The econ- 
omy is fundamentally sound, it is 
agreed, but the unfavorable trends 
that began last year must be reversed, 
financial circles are cautioning. 


Social Versus Economic 


WELCOMED is a sum-up of the 
farm problem by economists of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York who charge the farm problem 
to two decades of fallacious Federal 
farm policy of trying to meet the 
social need of agriculture by prevent- 
ing fulfillment of the economic need. 

The social need says the American 
farm is a traditional way of life that 
must be preserved, whatever the 
ability or inability of the individual 
farm family to be self-sustaining. 
The economic need says the efficient 
and profitable farm should continue 
but the personnel of the non-efficient 
farm should go into other work. 
“Growing industry could have ab- 
sorbed many more (persons leav- 
ing the farms) if they had been 
available.” 

So what of the Administration’s 
new farm program, which the bank’s 





economists call “a set of emergency 
devices to meet the present marketing 
crisis, not as a definitive solution to 
the ‘farm problem’.” First they quote 
from the President’s message: “I do 
not propose this program as a de- 
vice to empty Government ware- 
houses so they may be filled again. 
There is, therefore, a. basic corollary 
to the acreage reserve program: in 
future years we must avoid, as a 
plague, farm programs that could 
encourage the building-up of new 
price-depressing surpluses.” To this 
the bank analysts add: 

“If successive Administrations and 
successive Congresses have the wis- 
dom and the political courage to ob- 
serve this rule, the ‘soil bank’ may 
really help to ‘speed the transition to 
a stable, prosperous and free peace- 
time agriculture with a bright fu- 
ture’.” 

And, we would add, the words to 
underscore are “political courage.” 


“Cry Government” 


A CALL for a half billion dollars 
(little drops of millions make up the 
national debt) for college scholar- 
ships for talented youth is one rec- 
ommendation of . the educational 
policies commission of the National 
Education Association, to reverse 
the trend of skilled manpower short- 
age. The commission suggests half 
the amount come from “public 
sources,” the remainder from foun- 
dations, business and industry. 

Suggested also are a change of 
the retirement age from 65 years to 
68 or 70 years, opening of all oc- 
cupations and professions to minority 
groups, and emphasis on training 
scientific personnel. 


Federal Credit Controls 


Wirth the rather startling premise 
that “we need a revival of political 
economy,” President Allan Sproul of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York sought to make out a case for 
regulation of consumer credit by the 
Federal Reserve System under perma- 
nent authority, in addressing the 
American Economic Association and 
the American Finance Association. He 
conceded that “this view would be 
better held if it were based more 
firmly on objective study and re- 
search and less on observation and 
opinion.” 





Our plant wrecked . .. our orders unfilled .. . 


but we still “earned” $446,000 


(Based on Company File # DOA-9-1566S) 


A freak windstorm hit our plant one 
afternoon. A powerful gust snapped 
the guy wires on the 150-foot steel 
stack at our powerhouse. 

The stack folded over. Downdraft 
started a fire that destroyed the 
powerhouse and a nearby building. 

Without power, our whole opera- 
tion halted. We were six months 
getting back to normal production. 


Meanwhile, our expenses piled up 
and orders went unfilled. 

Only our Business Interruption 
Insurance kept us from going deeply 
into the red. The $446,183 we 
received took care of our continuing 
expenses—and gave us the same 
profit we would have made, had we 
been doing business as usual during 
the entire time! 


This firm had the foresight to protect its ability to stay in business. 
Every business firm can—and should—do the same. 

Business Interruption Insurance offers a practical way to avoid 

a crippling loss of income when unexpected disaster causes a 
partial or complete shutdown. Fire, windstorm, explosion, riot and 
other insurable hazards can be covered by Hartford 


Business Interruption Insurance. 


Get Hartford protection for your own company through 
your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group Agent 
or your insurance broker. And look for this 


essential coverage when reviewing credit applications. 
Hartford Business Interruption Insurance 
safeguards the ability of every going concern 


to keep on going! 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ; 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company ... New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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FINANCIAL leaders of East Tennessee 
hear analysis of business trends by Hen- 
ry H. Heimann, executive vice president, 
N.A.C.M. at Kingsport session. (L 
to r) Fred P. Entler, of Bristol, president, 
Credit Granters Association; Mrs. Grace 
Brownell, credit manager, W. B. Greene 
Co., Kingsport unit leader; Mr. Hei- 
mann; Mrs. Earl Devault, program chair- 
man; and Jdmes F. Asbury, credit man- 
ager, Dobyn$-Taylor Hardware Co., who 
introduced Mr. Heimann. President W. B. 
Greene welcdmed the visitors, and Robert 
F. Beck, credit manager, J. Fred Johnson 
& Co., also $poke. 


FLOOD PROBLEMS in insurance were 
discussed by Stanford R. Minsker (stand- 
ing), general superintendent, fire and 
marine department, U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., at a meeting of the insur- 
ance committee, New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association. At 
Mr. Minsker’s left are: Arthur J. Hand 
(facing across table and wearing glasses), 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., committee 
vice chairman; Wallace E. Jeffrey, Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., chairman; E. B. 
Moran, vice president, National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men; Charles S. Cooper, 
National Surety Corp.; Barrett Tanner, 
New York association secretary, and M. J. 
Davis, executive vice president. 


RETURNING from a trade mission for 
the U. S. Department of Commerce at 
the international fair at Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, Lorne D. Duncan (left), 1951- 
52 president of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and Mrs. Duncan were 
greeted with the traditional leis of Hawaii 
at the Honolulu airport and at a dinner 
at the Reef hotel, Waikiki, presided over 
by Howard S. Blitz (center), Honolulu 
Gas Co., president, with 60 officers, 
directors and members of the Hawaii 
Association of Credit Men in attendance. 
Mr. Duncan, since retirement as general 
credit manager of National Distillers 
Products Corp., has conducted a business 
consultant service in California. 
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ROYAL ORDER OF ZEBRAS, Oakland Herd, and Wholesalers Credit Associates jointly sponsored an insurance forum on 
“Risk Management” enlivened by a Q, and A. period with special monitors and roving microphones. The pane} (seated, | to r): 
Jack Helms, Johnson & Higgins; Ray Poulton, Poulton & Orr; Donald Tormey, Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; Justin A. Crockwell, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., moderator; W. L’Hereaux, New York Life Insurance Co.; Richard Lynch, Argonaut Insurance Ex- 
change. STANDING (1 to r): K. C. Bugbee, assn. secty.-vice pres.; J. W. Peterson, Geo. R. Borrmann Steel Co., pres.; and W. C. 
Williams, Shaw & Williams, Superzeb, Oakland Herd, and National Grand Counsel, who presided at the dinner. 


DIRECTING destinies of Houston Association of Credit Men, Inc. SEATED (1 to r): R. B. Turner, R. B. Everett & Co.; J. D. 
Hickman, Link Belt Co.; H. R. Jones, Texas National Bank, president; Martin Kroesche, Radoff Bros., Inc., councillor; WV. D. 
Kelsey, secretary. MIDDLE ROW: H. L. Richardson, Jr., Baroid Division, National Lead Co.; G. V. Land, General Electric Sup- 
ply Co.; Mrs. Virginia K. Jones, Carrier-Houston Corp.; W.L. Orr, Gulf Oil Corp.; C. H. Jenkins, Imperial Sugar Co.; H. R. 
McManus, U. S. Steel Supply Division, assn. vice pres. BACK ROW: William Wallace, Moncrief-Lenoir Mfg. Co.; B. E. Williford, 
Associated Oil Field Rentals; G. C. Barnett, First National Bank in Houston; L. G. Jordan, Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works. Direc- 
tors not in picture: M, J. Bell, A-1 Bit & Tool Co.; and G. J. Koppet, Houston Packing Co. 


FOUNDERS of the Asociacion de Profesionales de Credito de Cuba at a Havana dinner and forum addressed by Henry H. Hei- 
mann, executive vice president, National Association of Credit Men, and Paul W. Miller, president, Marlborough Co., Atlanta, and 
N.A.C.M. past president. FRONT ROW (1 to r): L. Delgado, N. Carbonell, F. Acabaé, A. San Yustiz, A. Bello, J. Mola, V. Tarin, A. 
Pérez, P. Diaz, J. Fernandez, O. Espinosa. BACK ROW: R. Tejeda, J. Abirad, R. Hernandez, N, Hernandez, S. Rigal, A. Torres, 
J. Irazaqui, E. Sama, A. Juelle, J. A. Gonzdlez. 
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ON THE 
Personal Side 


Miss GERTRUDE R. REYNOLDs, who 
began with the S. & R. Grinding & 
Machine Company, Pittsburgh, in 
1928 as secretary to the president, has 
been elected president and treasurer 
of the company. Miss Reynolds is a 
past president of the Pittsburgh Credit 
Women’s Group (1940-41). From 
secretary she advanced to office man- 
ager, then credit manager, became 
secretary of the company and a di- 
rector in 1931, additionally assistant 
treasurer in 1942. 

At the same time announcement 
was made of the election of M. J. 
Chesmar, formerly retired, as vice 
president and a director of the com- 
pany. A past president of The Credit 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
and N.A.C.M. director (1947-50), 
Mr. Chesmar had completed 38 years 
with Hubbard & Company, Pittsburgh, 
when he retired as secretary-treasurer 


at year’s end, 1954. 


LEONHARD F. SALATHE, Sr. has 
become vice president, The National 
Bank of Commerce in New Orleans. 
In banking since 1907, Mr. Salathe 
was assistant vice president in charge 
of National’s credit department since 
1948. He is a past president of the 
New Orleans Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking; director, New Or- 
leans Credit Men’s Association, and 
a member of Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. 


E. A. Arcus has been named vice 
president and secretary of The Julian 


L. F. SALATHE, SR. E. A. ARGUS 


& Kokenge Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. He had been secretary and a di- 
rector since 1946. He began with the 
organization in 1922 and advanced 
from collection and clerical duties to 
credit manager in 1934. Mr. Argus is 
active in credit education promotion 
and holds the executive award of the 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, N.A.C.M., Dart- 
mouth (1953). He is a life member of 
the International Accountants Society. 


FREDERICK W. WESTERVELT, JR., 
has been appointed manager of public 
relations, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. For the last 10 years he 
has been director of public relations 
for the General Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc. He began his insurance career 
with Globe Indemnity Company in 
1925. 


James J. Ber has been named 
vice president, The Mack Shirt Cor- 
poration, Cincinnati. He first was 
employed in the office of the com- 
pany, following graduation from Ohio 
State University, and for a time was 
relief salesman. He was on General 
MacArthur’s staff in the Philippines 
and upon return from military serv- 
ice, with the rank of major, he re- 
joined the company as credit and 
office manager, later was made secre- 
tary. He will continue to discharge 
the duties of secretary of the com- 


pany. 


E. F. GuesBie has advanced to 
corporate credit manager of Garrett 
Corporation, Los Angeles. He former- 
ly was credit manager of Garrett Sup- 
ply Company, division of Garrett 
Corporation with which he began in 
1941, organizing the credit depart- 
ment. In his new post he will advise 
all divisions and subsidiaries in credit 
matters. Mr. Gueble is treasurer of 
the Credit Managers Association of 
Southern California, chairman of the 
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Industry Credit Groups board of gov- 
ernors, and recipient of the silver 
plaque of the Zebras, awarded at the 
Chicago convention, 1955. 


A. M. Coventry is now credit man- 
ager oi Laclede-Christy Company, 
division of H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., St. Louis. Previously he had been 
28 years with Magic Chef, Inc., St. 
Louis, and was general credit manager 
at the time he left. Mr. Coventry is a 
director of the St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men and chairman of the 
educational committee, a founder of 
the St. Louis chapter, .National In- 
stitute of Credit, and instructor at 
Washington University evening 
school. 


Howarp S. Atmy, formerly assist- 
ant secretary, has been advanced to 
secretary and assistant treasurer, Col- 
lyer Insulated Wire Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Mr. Almy is a past presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Association 
of Credit Men; past director, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, and 
former chairman of the N.A.C.M. 
educational committee. 


V. C. O’Hara has been named 
credit manager, American Steel & 
Wire Division of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland, succeed- 
ing William Riddiford, who has been 
transferred to the New York office. 


Paut B. KENNEDY is now controller 
of Techbuilt, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
He was formerly assistant treasurer 
and secretary at Belknap Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





























Jesse A. Swaney has been ad- 
vanced from credit manager to as- 
sistant to the treasurer, Harris-Sey- 
bold Company, Cleveland. Alumnus 
of the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial -Management, N.A.C.M., 
Dartmouth ’52, Mr. Swaney has con- 
ducted the educational forum of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
and is its president. A native of 
Pittsburgh, he has been with Harris- 
Seybold since 1945. 

At the same time were announced 
the promotions of John M. Hine 
from assistant credit manager to 
credit manager and John Gale to 
assistant credit manager. 




















RicHarD D. KERNAN has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, in New York City, succeeding 
Meredith C. Laffey, who has retired 
after more than 36 years’ service. 
FRED KIRCHNER, JR. has_ been 
named vice president, National Credit Loo K FO @ HH q S ae A me 
Office, Inc., New York. He has as- 
sumed the duties of P. A. Gerlach, 
retiring senior vice president. Follow- 
ing graduation from New York Uni- 
versity, Mr. Kirchner went with 
American Woolen Company, later 


with Persian Rug Manufactory. He e 

joined the credit organization in 1933, He is = our local U.S.F. & G. Ag ent 
becoming director of the wholesale- ‘ 

retail division in 1945. 


ss want to see him because he knows 
Joun B. SCHOENFELD has been ap- 


pointed a vice president of Forstmann how to give your company maximum coverage 
Inc., sales agents for Julius Forstmann A ; : 
& C ai al “a New '. ork, continuing against losses which are due to dishonesty, 

"2 os ? 


as secretary-treasurer, credit man- 


, , , vandalism and accident... with a minimum 
ager and financial executive. As vice 


president he will coordinate company of premium outlay. 
operations in sales promotion, cus- 
tomer relationship, merchandising Or if you want to see him today, there is a 













and production. He began in 1948 as 
credit manager. He is first vice presi- 
dent, New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association; past presi- 
dent, New York Institute of Credit; 
vice president, 475 Club Inc., and 
panel member of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





J. B. SCHOENFELD 





FRED KIRCHNER, JR. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


InvestinG Mape Easy—A 16-page 

booklet introduction to investment 
companies. Stories of six typical 
investors show how people in various 
brackets may benefit by buying 
shares. Write to National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies, 61 


Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Free. 


Law OF SELLING, by Joseph A. Hoh- 

lein, attorney, is No. 39 in the 
legal almanac series published by 
Oceana Publications. A nontechni- 
cal treatment of the law for the guid- 
ance of sellers of goods. Oral con- 
tracts, rights of the unpaid seller, 
loss or damage risks, and warranties 
are discussed. 96 pages. Paper 
bound $1; cloth bound $2. Oceana 
Publications, 43 West 16th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT POTEN- 
TIAL THROUGH APPRAISAL PANELS 
—A 15-page booklet of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission explains the ap- 
praisal panel program to aid execu- 
tives to develop management pos- 
sibilities within their organizations. 
The appendix contains a typical ap- 
praisal-panel session. Write the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 15 cents a copy. 


Know Your Money—A _ 32-page 

booklet with a dependable lesson 
in detection of counterfeit bills and 
coins and forged government checks. 
Write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 20 cents 


a copy. 


Pain Letrers — A guidebook that 

paves the way to better letter- 
writing by citing dozens of examples, 
good and bad. Prepared for Govern- 
ment employees, the book neverthe- 
less should be of interest and help 
to businessmen and secretaries. 47 
pages. Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 30 cents. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write direct- 
ly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 


available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


499—Michael Lith, Inc., has issued 
“Advanced Techniques in Offset, Du- 
plicating Plates and Supplies,” a 48- 
page catalog of duplicating products, 
of interest to companies with Multilith 
and Davidson duplicating machines. 
Write us. 


v 
500—“Kodagraph Microfilming and 
Its Place in Your Business” gives the 
complete facts about Kodagraph Film 
Readers, Kodagraph Micro-File ma- 
chines and accessory equipment of 
this Eastman Kodak Co. line. 


v 
501—The Meilink-built “Hercules” 
line of business machine and type- 
writer stands is described in a new 
illustrated catalog issued by Meilink 
Steel Safe Co. Included are stands for 
office copying machines, with drawer 
and tray arrangements. Write us. 

7 
502—How low cost lighting may be 
achieved with Budgetlites fluorescent 
fixtures is the subject of a bulletin of 
Ainsworth Lighting, Inc. We shall 
be glad to obtain a copy for you. 

v 
503—In a new folder, “Subject File,” 
Remington Rand tells how business 
and industry can secure worthwhile 
annual savings through records an- 
alysis and file reorganization by the 
company’s Business Services Depart- 
ment file organizers. Write us for 
your copy (BSD 32). 

v 
504—Faster, simplified computing of 
bond yields, premium adjustment 
statements, balance sheet analysis, 
etc., is effected with the new chart 
tables designed by REMINcTon RAND 
for use with the “99” Printing Cal- 
culator. Copies of charts are avail- 
able; write us. 

v 
505—A profusely illustrated 12-page 
brochure shows the many ways in 
which the Verifax Copier and offset 
plate maker of Eastman Kodak Co. 
can be used in every department for 
fast paperwork reproduction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dynamics or Goop SUPERVISION—by 
Eugene J. Benge. $12.50. Bureau 
of Business Practice, National 
Foremen’s Institute, 100 Garfield 
Ave., New London, Conn. 


e Bound in loose-leaf form, this 194- 
page book, by one of the country’s 
top management engineers, is tabbed 
for quick and easy reference. The 
chapters include Organization Prob- 
lems, Planning and Control, Select- 
ing Subordinates, Motivating Em- 
ployees, Employee Training, Work 
Simplification, Building Morale, Com- 
pensation Plans, Industrial Relations, 
Public Relations and Understanding 
Economics. The work presents an ex- 
cellent coverage of the technical and 
factual elements of each subject, and 
thoughtfully examines human ele- 
ments and the complex factors which 
decide whether the techniques succeed 
or fail. The chapter on Understand- 
ing Economics should be especially 
valuable to younger management 
groups. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


Ustinc InstatMeNtT Crepir — by Clyde 
William Phelps. No. 4 in Studies in Con- 
sumer Credit, published by the educational 
division, Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, 
Md., 1955. 80-page handbook. The fourth 
in the series by Dr. Phelps, professor of 
economics in the graduate school and chair- 
man of the department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, is intended 
for students and the general reader. Spe- 
cific facts and figures are given, also charts. 
Free for educational use. 


ELEMENTARY Statistics—By R. Clay 
Sprowls. $5.50. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Departing from the traditional 
approach, the author follows the modern 
trend of “Analytical Statistics” around a 
fourfold theme of (1) a science of making 
decisions; (2) acceptance of one of two 
alternative hypotheses; (3) the risk that 
the one selected is incorrect, and (4) the 
practical function of statistics. The book 
is primarily for the person who will be 
exposed to statistical statements, argu- 
ments and reports. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the 
publisher. 











Money is what we spend 
for luxuries and owe for 
necessities. 


Computer - Consultants Launch 
Service Unit for Electronics 


New entry on the electronics scene 
is Computing Consultants, Inc., re- 
cently organized in Atlanta, Ga. The 
company will provide services in all 
phases of electronic computing and 
data processing. One of the most 
important services offered by the con- 
sulting organization is computer 
programming, or the establishment 
of operating instructions for the 
computer, virtually the most compli- 
cated aspect of the electronics in- 
stallation. 

While “top management of any 
company handling a large amount of 
paperwork or performing extensive 
calculations will soon be at least ex- 
ploring the possibilities of electronics 
in its operations,” says A. B. Simms, 
president, “most companies lack 
within their organization personnel 
qualified to conduct objective studies 
of the feasibility of proposed com- 
puter application.” 
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BANKERS 
BLANKEF— 


Our many years of experience in protect- 
ing the resources of financial institutions 
can help to solve your fidelity problems 
National Surety Bankers Blanket Bonds 
are available nationwide through a net- 
work of top independent insurance agents 


WHIMSY, in headdress and fringe. “Miss 
Protectall” (Nany Jason) with A. L. 
Traynor, sales manager of the Protectall 
Safe Corporation, when the company in- 
troduced its new low cost money safe at 
the Chicago convention, National Sta- 
tioners and Office Equipment Association. 


Satelite ain 
Leite Mic 5 ate 


Vac OR fe ry P 
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INVISIBLE ARMOR 
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The cemeteries are filled 
with people who thought the 
world couldn't get along 
without them. 

—Anonymous 


Court Upholds California’s 
Fair Trade Act Third Time 


For the third time the California 
state supreme court has upheld the 
constitutionality of that state’s Fair 
Trade Law including its non-signer 
clause, in the case of Skaggs Pay 
Less Drug Stores v. Seovill Manufac- 
turing Co. Reporting the California 
decision, the Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade notes that the ruling re- 
affirmed the high court’s 1936 deci- 
sions in the case of The Pep Boys v. 
Pyroil Sales Co., Inc. and Kunsman v. 
Factor & Co., both of which were 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In its latest decision the 
5-to-2 majority of the California court 
noted that a “rather overwhelming 
majority” of state courts have ruled 
in favor of the Fair Trade laws and 
that all Federal courts have upheld 


The right answer to your bonding problem... 


NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


FIDELITY BONDS 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company « National Surety Corporation 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company «+ Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Central Bonding Offices: 401 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO + 4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 





Credit Executives Use New Methods 
To Streamline Operations of Offices 


(1) Kansas City credit manager decentralizes paperwork procedure involv- 
ing Iinter-company merchandise transfers. Forms are printed with company’s 
own high-speed letterpress, offset and Multigraph equipment. 

(2) Lessons learned from fire lead to improved recordkeeping, installation 
of fireproof accounting equipment. 


(3) Rotation of employees, and use of card index for credit clearance of 


orders smooth workflow and eliminate pressure periods. 


A simple change in procedure can 
be significant in the measure of 
its effect on efficiency and costs, 
greatly increas- 
ing the former 
and lowering the 
latter. Credit 
management, 
concerned with 
diverse areas of 
operation as they 
affect profit vol- 
ume, gives con- 
stant attention to 
improvement of techniques and 
streamlining of procedures. An ex- 
ample in point is that of the problem 
of inter-company transfers at Cook 
Paint & Varnish Company, which 
assistant general credit manager 
Stanley M. Cox effectively solved by 
decentralization of the procedure. 

Cook Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has three factories 
and approximately 120 branch stores 
covering the territory generally be- 
tween the Appalachian and Rocky 
mountains, the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf, with some lapping over into 
the Eastern coastal area and Canada. 

“Our products include those cus- 
tomarily manufactured and sold by 
a paint concern, plus many jobbing 
items usually found in paint stores 
such as brushes, ladders, wallpaper, 
floor coverings and related items,” 
explains ‘credit executive Cox. “Our 
customers range from the mammoth 
automobile manufacturers to the 
housewife who needs a half-pint of 
paint to decorate flower pots. In be- 
tween we find smaller manufacturers, 
dealers, building and painting con- 
tractors, wallpaper hangers, floor 
covering contractors and the ‘Do-It- 
Yourself’ home owner.” 

“Besides the hundreds of cash and 
charge sale tickets requiring daily 
handling, we have had a complex 
internal problem in the mechanics 


S$. M. COX 


of transferring our own merchandise 
from factory to store,:and from store 
to store. With 123 operating points, 
any one of which may transfer mer- 
chandise to another (or all others) 
several times a month, the bookkeep- 
ing problem becomes considerable.” 

Inter-company merchandise trans- 
fers are handled on a seven-part form 
known as form 51. After shipment is 
made, certain copies reach the gen- 
eral office where they are costed, 
extended and footed the same as 
an invoice to a customer. A costed 
copy is sent to the branches inter- 
ested—one as a credit to the ship- 
ping branch, and one as a debit to 
the receiving branch. Another copy 
is pigeonholed in the general office, 
by branches, and used as a debit or 


“Up to a little over a year ago it 
was the custom for our branches to 
hold these costed transfers until the 
end of each month and then, on a 
special form, list all of the errors in 
costing for the entire month, sending 
this list to the general office. This, 
of course, multiplied considerably 
the general office detail, involved ad- 
ditional personnel and paperwork, 
often entailed correspondence over a 
period of months.” 


The solution was fairly simple. 
Decentralize the corrections! Let 
each branch, where all costs are 
on file, make its own correc- 
tions. 


Form 759 was devised, in four 
parts. To prevent duplicating correc- 


The printing department at Cook Paint & Varnish Company, the direction 
of which is a responsibility of assistant general credit manager Cox, is a 
sizable one. It employs 14 persons full time. Equipment utilized to print 
the forms mentioned in the accompanying article includes high-speed letter- 
press equipment for Forms 51 and 759 and a Multigraph machine for 


Form 436. 


“We have both Multigraph and Davison Offset printing equipment, and 
have been experimenting with the Xerox Lith-Master Camera and Copier,” 
he says. “We have Ludlow equipment for casting type and a completely 
equipped Multigraph and mimeograph shop; an eight-place inserting 
and mailing machine for gathering and stuffing up to that many pieces 
of advertising matter into an envelope, automatically. 

“We are equipped to turn out most any kind of a printing job except 
perhaps the most highly technical multicolor work. Savings over a year’s 


time are considerable.” 


credit, on the monthly inventory 
statement to the branch. A yellow 
ticket indicates a charge to the 
branch, a blue ticket a credit. 

“With hundreds of these inter- 
company merchandise transfers, cov- 
ering more than 5,000 different items, 
to cost and extend monthly by a 
group of comptometer operators, a 
door is perforce left open to errors. 
It is easy for a comptometer oper- 
ator, working at top speed, to mis- 
place a decimal point. 
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tions, only the branch being over- 
charged institutes the correction. The 
form is filled out at the time the 
error is discovered (not at the end 
of the month) and three copies are 
sent to the branch getting the “bene- 
fit” of the error. If the correction is 
approved as made by the branch 
being debited, two approved copies 
are returned to the originating 
branch. This completes the matter 
so far as the branches involved are 
concerned. However, in order to ad- 





just the branch inventories, it is 
necessary that the general office be 
advised of the correction. 

The two approved copies are sent 
to the general office after the origin- 
ating branch has noted the approval 
on the copy being held there. 

The system provides each branch 
with a copy of the correction and the 
general office with two copies. The 
general office copies are simply filed 
in the branch pigeonholes, the colors 
indicating which is a debit, which a 
credit, and posted to the branch 
inventory at month’s end. 

Mr. Cox notes these advantages of 
the system: 

It has reduced the workload in the 
general office tremendously. 

The time of at least ‘one and one- 
half’ persons has been saved for other 
duties. 

The branches receive the correc- 
tions promptly. 

Correspondence between the 
branches and the general office re- 
garding corrections, is unnecessary. 
Such correspondence, if any, is be- 
tween the branches. 

Morale has been improved. There 
has not been one complaint from the 
branches, though the system has in 
effect made slightly more detail for 
them. 


What a Fire 
Taught Them 


HE wholesale distributor firm of 

Meyers-Taube Company, in Far- 
zo, N. D., suffered a disastrous fire 
back in 1954, 
one of the worst 
in Fargo’s his- 
tory. Newsreel 
pictures of it 
were flashed 
across the coun- 
try’s TV screens. 
Destroyed were 
warehouse, 
equipment, and 
all their merchandise. 

The lessons learned by one com- 
pany during the task of reconstruc- 
tion should be of value to other con- 
cerns. 

“The fire occurred in January,” 
office and credit manager Wayne W. 
Meyers tells us. “Not having closed 
our books completely for 1953, we 
found ourselves with innumerable 
problems, further complicated by the 
fact that accounting records were not 


W. W. MEYERS 


as complete as they might have 
been.” 

Fortunately, enough of the records 
were intact to set things in motion 
again. New equipment selection was 
a major consideration. Equipment 
now had not only.to meet stricter 
functional requirements but had to 
embody fireproof features as well, 
to eliminate or minimize similar 
problems in the dire event of a re- 
currence. Areas of improvement in- 
dicated were: i 

(1) Record keeping—“Our com- 
pany being a distributor of appli- 
ances and maintaining a factory 
service shop, we had in our place for 
repair or adjustment items which 


belonged to our dealers or their cus- _ 


tomers. The fire taught us how essen- 
tial it was that the proper record, 
with inventory by model and custom- 
er’s name, be maintained in a fire- 
proof place at all times. We installed 
Shaw-Walker fireproof file trays 
34042 and located these at the point 
where the employee works on the 
records, so that there is no question 
about the records being safely housed 
at all times. 

(2) Unfinished items, such as bil- 
ling, correspondence, should. be 


‘Register Service Mark 


United States Patent Office 
has issued the following Prin- 
cipal Register Service Mark 
(612,791) registered Sept. 20, 
1955, Serial Number 674,680, 
filed Oct. 12, 1954: SecurRED 
DISTRIBUTION, to Lawrence 
Warehouse Company (Califor- 
nia corporation), 37 Drumm 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; for 
“Warehousing of manufactur- 
ers’ goods at field warehouses 
established by applicant on the 
premises of distributors permit- 
ting manufacturers to retain 
complete title of a security in- 
terest in the goods until pay- 
ment for the goods is made by 
the distributor, in Class 105. 

“First used Mar. 10, 1953, 
and in commerce Mar. 10, 
1953.” 


stowed away in a safe at night. A 
Victor. File safe of Remington Rand 
is utilized for this. 
(3) Billing methods should pre- 
clude, so far as possible, the chance 
(Concluded on p. 30, col. 2) 
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Rotating Personnel in Different Jobs 
Is Found Most Effective Time Saver 


HE most effective time saver I 
have employed is to rotate our 
employees on different positions in 
~ the office, espe- 
cially during the 
vacation period 
which spans 
about four 
months of the 
year,” says Phil 
Wise, office and 
credit manager of 
: Armour & Com- 
PHIL WISE 

tonio branch. “During this time we 
usually employ one or two extra 
persons, and assign the older em- 
ployees to the work of those on vaca- 
tion. In this way, office efficiency is 
maintained, and we have managed 
to save about three-fourths of the ex- 
pense formerly incurred during vaca- 
tion periods when inexperienced 
persons handled the work. Most of 
our employees, after they have been 
with us a year or more, can swing 
into action at anyone of three or four 
different desks during periods of 

vacation or sickness.” 


Aids to Credit Functioning 


In the area of credits, a card 
system, showing only the COD or 
troublesome accounts, is extremely 
valuable in certifying orders for 
credit, Mr. Wise notes, especially 
when the shipping department must 
act immediately should the credit de- 
partment not be available. “A great 
many of our orders are shipped with- 
in a few hours of receipt, and often 
we do not have time to make a 
thorough check before shipping 
small orders, which must leave on 
certain runs or be delayed. The card 
index will show if the order should be 
shipped COD, or ‘Cash no checks.’ 
If there is no record at all, the order 
will be held for investigation before 
shipping. 

“We issue statements every week, 
for our salesmen or to be mailed. As 
the statements are taken off the ledger 
cards, a record is made of the past 
due accounts, and one copy is 
furnished the salesman, the duplicate 
copy retained for guidance in certify- 
ing orders. Turnover is most im- 
portant in collections, and this list to 
the salesman points out the accounts 
that need extra pressure.” 


pany’s San An- . 


W. W. MEYERS FROM P. 29 


of merchandise being shipped or de- 
livered without being billed to the 
customer. Now orders are billed be- 
fore going to the shipping depart- 
ment, and copies are placed in the 
safe. Therefore, at the end of each 
day all shipped orders are accounted 
for. A Burroughs Sensimatic account- 
ing machine and Burroughs adding 
machines and calculators are part of 
the department. 

(4) Efficiency of office layout is 
vital. Mr. Meyers rearranged the 
office layout so as to place related 
sections of a department close to each 
other, thereby saving steps and in- 
creasing departmental efficiency. 

With these changes, the company 
finds it can carry out the same func- 
tions with less personnel than before 
and enjoy the added benefits of im- 
proved recordkeeping together with 
records safety. 


BIOGRAPHIES - - - 


Stantey M. Cox began his career in 
credit in 1930 as district auditor and col- 
lector for Universal Credit Company, then 
the finance division of Ford Motor Co. 
He joined Cook Paint & Varnish Co. in 
1932 and after serving in various branches 
returned to the Kansas City home office 
as assistant general credit manager in 
1953. He has been a director in both the 
St. Louis and the Detroit Associations of 
Credit Men. Mr. Cox is a member of the 
Mississippi and the American bar associa- 
tions. 


Wayne W. Meyers, like Mr. Cox, had 
his career interrupted by World War II 
military service. Pre-war he was with In- 
ternational Harvester Co.; went with the 
newly formed Meyers-Taube Company, 
Fargo, N. D., in 1948, as credit and office 
manager. He is a past president of the 
Fargo-Moorhead Association of Credit Men. 


Put Wise, office and credit manager 
for Armour & Co., San Antonio, began with 
Armour in that office in 1918, then served 
in Houston, Lake Charles (La.) and in 
Alexandria (La.), where he joined the 
sales department. Ater a brief interval 
with Morris & Co. of Austin, he rejoined 
Armour at Fort Worth in the district sales 
department. Mr. Wise is a past president 
of the Southwest Texas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association, San Antonio. 
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B. A. MITCHELL 


J. W. ALSDORF 


Plan 166,000 Air Conditioning 
Units This Year After Merger 


With purchase by the Cory Cor- 
poration, Chicago, of the Mitchell 
Manufacturing Company, also of that 
city, two major appliance firms 
merged to form one of the largest 
manufacturers of room and packaged 
air conditioning equipment. “Cory 
and Mitchell combined production is 
scheduled in excess of 166,000 air 
conditioning units in 1956,” said 
president J. W. Alsdorf. 

Addition of Mitchell enlarges Cory 
physical plant facilities to almost one 
million square feet of space. The 
Mitchell unit will continue to operate 
as it has in the past but as a wholly. 
owned subsidiary of Cory, and will 
be competitive with Cory’s Fresh’nd 
Aire division. J. W. Alsdorf, 42, presi- 
dent of Cory since 1942, is president 
of the two firms. Bernard A. Mitchell, 
founder 25 years ago of the company 
bearing his name, will serve Cory in 
an advisory capacity. In addition to 
air conditioning equipment, Cory 
manufactures coffee makers, house- 
wares, Autopoint writing instruments 
and advertising specialty products. 


A “Common Machine Language” 
For Check Automation Nearer 


The American Bankers Association 
technical subcommittee on mechaniza- 
tion of check handling, which for the 
past two years has been conducting 
research into systems of automatized 
check handling, expects soon to rec- 
ommend a “common machine lan- 
guage,” to be adopted as standard 
for use nationwide, according to a 
report issued by chairman John A. 
Kley of the subcommittee. Mr. Kley 
is vice president of The County Trust 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 

“Machine language” is the way in 
which information is put on indi- 
vidual checks so that the automatic 
equipment can read the check, the 
first step in mechanically processing 
it. 
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DATES FOR 1956 


Stanford University: July 8-21 
Dartmouth College: August 5-18 


Get complete details. Write: 


Graduate School of Credit 


& Financial Management 


229 Fourth Avenue 


New York 3, New York 





LEGAL RULINGS 


Widow’s “Mite” Tax-Free 


Contrary to the view of the tax com- 
missioner, the Tax Court decided in 
Reardon V. Commissioner, T. C. 
Memo 1955-154 that payments to a 
widow were not taxable compensation 
but a gift. The employer had vol- 
untarily continued a deceased employ- 
er’s salary to the widow for the re- 
mainder of the year.’ There was no 
contract between employer and de- 
cedent to that effect, and the em- 
ployee had been paid in full for 
services to the time of death. 









































Waiver of Process 


Judgment may be entered without 
notice to the debtor and without serv- 
ice of legal process on him if in a 
note he signed he authorized “con- 
fession of judgment,” the Georgia 
court of appeals has ruled. (Cocke v. 
Truslow, 86 S. E. 2d 686, 1955). 

When the payee of such a note ob- 
tained judgment on it in Maryland, 
no notice of the action was given the 
defendant, who lived in Georgia, until 
after the entering of the judgment, 
and then by registered mail. The 
payee then sued in Georgia, with a 
copy of the Maryldnd judgment to 
support the action. The defendant 
complained that he had not been duly 
served with process and had had no 
notice of the Maryland suit. 

The court decided against the de- 
fendant, deeming the confession of 
judgment, authorized in the note, to 
be a waiver of the maker’s right to 
notice and service of process though 
not a resident of the state where the 
suit originated. 


Overdraft Allowed 


A California district court of ap- 
peal ruled that a bank could not re- 
cover an overdraft from a credit 
union whose treasurer without au- 
thority had used the. credit union’s 
money for his own business, when 
the bank did not question his author- 
ity to do so. [National Bank v. Enesco 
Fed. Credit Un., 285 P. 2d 737 
(1955 )]. 

The court concluded the bank neg- 
ligently had failed to heed the warn- 
ing when the treasurer had requested 
that his checks upon the credit union 
account be held without entry and 
returned to him. 
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gir to your panei 
cet : and. the: 


planket coverage” | 
insofance will keep your exte 
credit well “above water”! 


Modernizing the Office 


Office Folding Chair 


B-265 Adaptable to conference use as 
well as other office and home uses, the 
BostRoM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
contemporary design chair has the 
stability of permanent furniture along 
with a folding mechanism. The seat 
and back sections are of contour- 
shaped natural finished wood, and the 
framework of tubular steel. Pressing 
the seat down opens the chair and 
locks the framework rigidly into place. 
When folded it is less than 6” wide 
and will stand unsupported on its own 
four feet, permitting compact storage 
until needed. Available in birch or 
walnut. Write us for further details. 


Records, Tapes Dictation 


- Oa 


B-266 The ScrisE machine of Scribe 
Corporation tapes dictation, records 
and plays back. In the office it can 
provide savings of transcribing time 
and stationery costs up to 60 per cent. 
The speaker’s voice is recorded on 
highly sensitive magnetic tape that 
can be reused and is guaranteed for 
the life of the machine. Exclusive In- 
stant Load magazine eliminates all 
handling of tape. High fidelity repro- 
duction is assured, with freedom from 


background noise, the manutacturer 
states. The sensitive microphone pre- 
vents distortion or garbling of a 
single word, whether whispered dic- 
tation or a record of an oration, and 
even the most technical terms may be 
readily understood. 


Color-Code Acetate Cover 


B-267 For important data that re- 
quire multiple handling and ready 
reference, the transparent acetate 
DuB’L-VUE route-and-file holder of 
the Baw Compariline now is offered 
with five different color-coded taped 


edges which provide for fast identifi- 
cation in current or permanent files. 
Two edges of the holder are open for 
easy insertion or removal of the data. 
The holders come in _ standard 
814” x 11” size, .005 acetate thickness, 
with taped edges of blue, red, green, 
yellow or black, and also are available 
in sizes and thicknesses to meet in- 
dividual requirements. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further informa- 
tion regarding products described 
herein. Address MODERNIZING, 
Credit & Financial Management, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
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New Equipment to Speed Production an 


PRR 


d Reduce Costs 


Shortcut ‘Payroll Computer 


B-268 To save time in making up 
payrolls the pocket-sized Timr-O- 
GraFF should be valuable to business- 
es with employees who start and stop 
work at different times and to sellers 
of jobs on a time basis, who must 
compute fractional hours. Operation 
is simple: an “In” pointer is set at 
the time the worker begins, an “Out” 
pointer at the time he stops. The total 
hours worked, including varying 
lunch periods, then show on the com- 
puter face. Of laminated plastic and 
inexpensive, it is a product of Special- 
ty Paper Company. 


Speed Card Record Unit 


B-269 The Remington Rand Rorto- 
KARD space-saving, record-keeping 
unit has a number of improvements 
over the ordinary drum record for 
speeding up reference and handling 
of card records for cost, credit, in- 
ventory and other applications. Com- 
pletely mobile for easy rolling to point 
of use, the Roto-Karp has a capacity 
of 6,000 8” x 5” cards (91% pt. stock) 


for a reference record or 4,500 cards 


























for a posting record. Slide-a-deck 
ieature permits shifting of complete 
decks of cards between segments with- 
out misplacing or dropping. Standard 
desk height lessens operator exertion. 
Available for, manual or electric op- 
eration, unit occupies only 3.6 sq. ft. 
‘or further information, write us. 


New Electric Collator 





B-270 The CoLtamatic Corpora- 
TION’S new low-cost, electrically pow- 
ered office collating machine, the 
Model “800” Console, provides for 
effortless collating, and an inexperi- 
enced person can operate the machine 
without having first to develop speci- 
ally coordinated movements. Sus- 
tained rate of production of up to 
approximately 8000 collated sheets 
per hour is possible, the manufacturer 
states. Feed bins hold sufficient paper 
for 45 minutes of collating without 
reloading. Up to three units of the 
Console series may be located about 
an operator, making it possible to 
collate up to 24 pages at one time. 


Automated Intercom 





B-271 Newest of the TALK-A-PHONE 
Company’s line of intercommunica- 
tion systems, the completely auto- 
mated Super Chief features Confer- 
ence Control, which permits private 
conferences between as many as four 
stations without interference from any 
other station and without the neces- 





sity of anyone operating any controls. 
Visual automatic traffic control is an- 
other feature. Available in 10-station 
capacity (Model ACS-7110) and 20- 
station capacity (Model ACS-7120). 
The TaLk-A-PHONE six-station sys- 
tem shown can be used in as many as 
six separate locations, anywhere elec- 
trical outlets are available. “Sonic 
Gate” circuit suppresses line noise. 


On-the-Spot Recorder 


B-272 On-the-spot sound recordings, 
indoors or outdoors, stationary or 
mobile, while walking, riding or fly- 





ing, are possible withthe self-powered 
WaLkigE-RECORDALL . Briefcase Re- 
corder-Reproducer combination unit 
of Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. Sensi- 
tivity range of audible speech up to 





AN INVITATION to try the Columbia 
Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co.’s new line 
of Carbon Ribbons without charge. 
Under the company’s “Be Our Guest” 
program, owners and operators of carbon- 
ribbon equipped typewriters may obtain 
a free ribbon. The only requirement is 
to type on your company letterhead with 
your present carbon ribbon, giving ma- 
chine make, name of individual making 
the request, and the line: “Send me one 
free Columbia Carbon Ribbon as offered 
in the April issue of Crepit AND FINAN- 
c1AL MANAGEMENT.” Columbia factory 
technicians will select the best ribbon for 
your letterhead paper. Address your re- 
quest direct to us. 
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60 feet makes it ideal for conferences, 
hearings, interviews, etc. Continuous 
recording capacity is up to 4 hours 
on each band face of the Sonaband, 
the recording medium. Recordings 
are permanent, indexed, identifiable, 
fileable and mailable, and economical, 
“Automatic Equalization” filters vol- 
ume, including whispers. Weight is 
9 lbs. including built-in batteries. 


To Eliminate Cold Feet 


B-273 For increased foot comfort 
wherever floors may be cold, the GEN- 
ERAL INDUSTRIAL COMPANY portable 
Foot Warmer is a boon. Office work- 
ers, salespeople, factory and labora- 
tory employees, housewives and home 
workshop enthusiasts can work with 





increased efficiency. The 14 x 21” neo- 
prene rubber mats throw off a gentle 
warmth that keeps workers comfort- 
able, helps reduce absenteeism due to 
colds. Safe and economical, the neo- 
prene rubber mats use less power than 
a 75-watt light bulb. 


Burroughs Appoints Rottiers 


Harry B. Rottiers, attorney and 
since 1952 member of Burroughs Cor- 
poration’s defense contracts adminis- 
tration has been appointed director 
of defense contracts, with head- 
quarters at Burroughs’ home office, 
Detroit. 


Patronize Credit and Financial 
Management advertisers and tell 


them you saw their ad in this 
magazine. We'll both benefit. 









Statesmen, Economists, Industrialists Share 
Dais at Plenary Sessions of Credit Congress 


HAT lies ahead for financial 

America in this era of a po- 

litical economy? What turns 
will an election year spell out domesti- 
cally for business? On the interna- 
tional front, what does the nationalis- 
tic surge of peoples in the face of 
Communism mean to us? 

Whatever the final answers, dele- 
gates to the 60th Annual Credit Con- 
gress of the National Association of 
Credit Men are certain to come away 
from the gathering in Cincinnati May 
13-17 with a wealth of ideas to 
ponder in the months ahead. The 
roster of famed speakers will con- 
centrate at the dais of the plenary 
sessions an exceptionally brilliant ar- 
ray of authoritative thinking from 
widely diverse areas of statesmanship, 
industry and profession. 

The amazing advances of the econ- 
omy in 1955 showed that business, 
after deciding the breathing spell of 
a year ago had served its purpose, 
was impatiently and stridently mov- 
ing on apace. Year-end economists 
came to a parting of the ways. To 
many the rapid upbuilding of pro- 
duction, distribution and earnings 
could mean only a readjustment in 
1956, the one question being whether 
it would come early or late. To others 
the 1955 mark signified an overall 
forward movement for all of this 
year. Which will it be—or neither? 
An assay of the varying trends can be 
expected from the speakers. 


Dr. A. A. Stockdale 


In the keynote address on Monday 
forenoon, the pattern for the conven- 
tion will be set by Henry H. Hei- 
mann, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
His topic will be: “Sound Credit for 
World Progress.” 

Also addressing the first plenary 
gathering will be the Rev. Canon 
Laurence H. Hall. The material for 
his topic, “Humor,—A Business As- 
set,” is drawn from a rich back- 
ground of experience in the ministry, 
in laic humanitarian service, and as 
a nationally known platform speaker. 

Congressmag, Walter H. Judd, Min- 


nesota, who speaks Monday after- 


oe 


Charles P. Taft 
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noon, is recognized in Washington 
and nationwide as a foremost student 
of Asiatic problems. He brings to the 
Credit Congress new conclusions 
from three months in the Far East. 

Tuesday will be given over to In- 
dustry Group meetings, in the tradi- 
tion of Credit Congresses. Programs. 
speakers and topics will be presented 
in detail in the May issue. 

Charles P. Taft, plenary session 
opener, is mayor of Cincinnati but 
is as well known on the national 
scene, with a brilliant record in 
Federal service. 

The human side of business and 
industry will be the theme of Dr. 
Allen A. Stockdale, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. His topic, 
Thursday morning: “The Business- 
man Looks Ahead.” 

Forums on practicable problems of 
credit operation have come to occupy 
places of significant attention on 
Credit Congress agendas. This year 
two panels will hold the stage, one on 
Monday afternoon on the business 
outlook, the other Wednesday fore- 
noon on customer relations. (See the 
May issue for details. ) 

Reverend Laurence Hall, born in 
England of a wellknown theatrical 
family, preferred the service of the 
church and brought to the pulpit and 
platform the warmth traditional to 
the stage and the love of fellow-man 


(Concluded on page 35, column 2) 
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ev. Laurence H. Hall 
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IN THEIR HANDS the preparations are moving speedily to insure a banner sequence of events for women attending the Credit 


Congress in Cincinnati. Seated (l to r): Miss Rosa Basler, assistant secretary-treasurer, F. D. Lawrence Electric Co., member oj 
the executive committee for the convention; Mrs. Irwin Stumborg, chairman of the hostess committee and wife of N.A.C.M.’s vice- 
president, Central Division; Mrs. Loretta Johnston, F. D. Lawrence Electric Co., general chairman of women’s activities and mem- 
ber of the national credit women’s executive committee; and Miss Dorothy Dodd, Graybar Electric Co., Inc., president of the 
Women’s Group of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, and member, executive committee, convention. Standing: Mrs. Ethel 
Voss, cochairman of the hostess committee and wife of Harry Voss, secretary-manager of the Cincinnati Association; Miss Mar- 
garet Taske, The Randall Co., secretary of The Women’s Group and cochairman of the decorations committee; and Miss Maureen 
Lynskey, secretary-treasurer, Radio, TV & Refrig. Supply Co., treasurer of the Women’s Group and cochairman of decorations. 


Full Round of Events Assured 
Women Attending Convention 
A SSURING a full round of special 
4% events for all credit women who 
register at the 60th annual Credit 
Congress and for the wives and guests 
of delegates, national and local lead- 
ers and their committees are polishing 
details for a program already basi- 
cally completed. The activities of May 
13th to 17th in Cincinnati will be 
long remembered by the womenfolk. 

On Monday, May 14th, in the Pa- 
vilion Caprice of the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, the credit women’s business 
luncheon will be held, with reports 
given by the various national officers. 

Wednesday will bring a forum 
meeting in Parlors 4 and 5 of the 
Hotel Gibson. Everyone who has at- 
tended a credit convention knows how 
interesting this meeting is certain to 
be. Climaxing the day’s events will be 
the annual credit women’s banquet, 
in the Hall of Mirrors of the Nether- 
land Plaza. Guest speaker will be 
Mrs. Lilyan M. Alspaugh, director of 
community relations for Radio Cin- 
cinnati. Her topic will be “Woman 
in a Changing World.” 

The hostess committee is making 
elaborate plans for the reception and 


tea of registration day Sunday after- 
noon, in the Hal] of Mirrors. 

For Monday the committees have 
planned a tour and a card party for 
the wives and guests. On Tuesday 
comes a hostess luncheon in the Pa- 
vilion Caprice. 

Be seeing you in Cincinnati! 


SPEAKERS BEGUN ON P. 34 


he had demonstrated in his work 
among youth and the underprivileged. 
After receiving most of his education 
in England he came to the States in 
1930 and entered the ministry. 

Congressman Judd, born in Rising 
City, Neb., worked his way through 
the University of Nebraska and 
medical school. After service in the 
Field Artillery in World War I he 
went to South China in 1925 as a 
medical missionary. In his six years’ 
experience there among bandits and 
Communists he contracted the malar- 
ia which finally forced his return to 
America. In 1941] he re-established 
medical practice in Minneapolis. 

After Pearl Harbor he was called 
upon to run for Congress from the 
Minnesota Fifth District in 1942. He 
has an unbroken record of service in 
the House since that date. 
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Mayor Taft is a brother of the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft and a son of 
the 27th president of the United 
States, William Howard Taft. 

Graduate of Yale in 1918, with an 
honorary doctor of laws degree in 
1952, Charles P. Taft was a member 
of the original committee which in- 
stituted for Cincinnati the widely 
copied city manager plan of govern- 
ment. 

In Federal service—he received the 
U.S. Award for Merit in 1946—he 
has held at various times the posts 
of director of community war serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency; direc- 
tor, wartime economic affairs, State 
Department; member, President’s 
war relief control board, and U.S. 
advisory committee on voluntary 
foreign aid. 

Dr. Stockdale is a graduate of the 
Boston University school of theology 
and later studied at Oxford in Eng- 
land. In 1952 he was awarded the 
alumni medal for distinguished pub- 
lic service, 

Called the “Pitching Parson” by 
big-league baseball players, Dr. 
Stockdale held pastorates in Boston, 
Toledo, Chicago and Washington, 
D.C., before joining N.A.M.’s staff. 
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Proposed Amendments for Congress Vote 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN: 


OU are hereby notified that the 
following resolutions to amend the 
by-laws of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN have been proposed by 
the Board of Directors of the Association 
and will be offered at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Association to be held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 14th day 
of May, 1956: 


ARTICLE III 


RESOLVED that Article III, Section 
6, subdivision (a) of said by-laws be 
amended to read as follows: 


“(a) For the purpose of voting at 
regular and special meetings, the mem- 
bership of the Association shall be di- 
vided into 4 electoral Divisions, as fol- 
lows: 


“Eastern Division—comprising the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, District of Columbia. 


“Central Division—comprising the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 


“Southern Division—comprising the 
States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico. 


“Western Division—comprising the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, California, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Oregon, Washington.” 


ARTICLE V 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article V, 
Sections 2 and 3, of said by-laws be 
amended to read as follows: 


“Section 2. Number. The Board of 
Directors shall consist of 32 persons, all 
of whom shall be direct or affiliated 
members, or designated representatives 
of such members of the Association in 
good standing, and shall include the 


President and the four Vice Presidents ° 


of equal rank, elected to represent the 
four Divisions of the Association. The 
remaining 27 Directors shall be chosen 
to represent the 4 electoral Divisions, 
and shall be allocated among the Divi- 
sions according to the number of mem- 
bers in each Division as shown by the 
membership records of the Association 


as of the close of business on the 3 lst 
day of March preceding the election, as 
follows: 


(a) Geographical Representation— 
Four Directors shall first be allocated to 
each of the four Divisions, representing 
such number of members in each divi- 
sion as is equivalent to the total mem- 
bership of the Division having the small- 
est number of members. 


(b) Numerical Representation— 
The remaining eleven Directors shall be 
allocated proportionately to the respec- 
tive Divisions in accordance with the 
numerical membership of each Division 
in excess of the basic number of mem- 
bers upon which the geographical repre- 
sentation was determined. In making 
such allocation, the Division having the 
largest fractional number remaining shall 
be entitled to the eleventh Director.” 


“Section 3. Election and Term of 
Office. One-third of the total number of 
Directors shall be elected annually by 
ballot, and each Director shall hold office 
for a term of 3 years following the date 
of his election and until his successor is 
elected, except that the term of the re- 
maining Director to be allocated to one 
of the Divisions, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of subparagraph ¢b) of Section 2 
of these by-laws, shall be one year and 
until his successor is elected. Not more 
than one Director shall be elected from 
a single affiliated Association, and no 
Director shall be eligible for re-election 
immediately following the completion 
of a full term of office; provided, how- 
ever, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to shorten the term of office 
of any Director elected prior to May 14, 


1956.” 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article V, 
Section 12, of said by-laws be amended 
by adding thereto an additional para- 
graph, reading as follows: 


“The Executive Committee shall, dur- 
ing the intervals between regular meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, have and 
may exercise all of the powers of the 
Board of Directors and the management 
of the business and affairs of the Asso- 
ciation except where specific direction 
shall have been given by the Board of 
Directors or with respect to any matter 
upon which the Board of Directors has 
acted. Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President at 
any time. Actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be subject to ratification by 
the Board of Directors at its next regu- 
lar or special meeting.” 
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ARTICLE VI 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article VI, 
Section 11, of said by-laws be amended 
to read as follows: 


“Section 11. Compensation. No 
compensation shall be paid to any officer 
except the Executive Vice President and 
Manager, the Staff Vice Presidents, the 
Treasurer, the Secretary, the Assistant 
Treasurers and the Assistant Secretaries. 
Any officer may be reimbursed for actual 
expenses incurred on behalf of and at the 
request of the Association.” 


ARTICLE VIII 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article 
VIII, Section | and Section 4, of said 
by-laws, be amended to read as follows: 


“Section 1. Committee Members. 
There shall be a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of 21 members, includ- 
ing the following: The last retired Pres- 
ident of the Association in order of 
availability who shall serve as Chairman 
of the Committee; the next four most re- 
cently retired Presidents of the Associ- 
ation in the order of their availability; 
two members and two alternates from 
each electoral Division to be designated 
by the President with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, and two mem- 
bers and two alternates from each elec- 
toral Division to be designated by the 
Councillors within such Divisions, but 
any such alternate shall serve only in 
case of the absence or inability of the 
member. The names of the persons con- 
stituting the Committee on Nominations 
shall be announced in the official publi- 
cation of the Association in the month 
preceding the annual meeting of mem- 
bers.” 


“Section 4. Other Nominations for 
Officers and Directors. Additional nom- 
inations for Officers and Directors may 
be made by petition to the Secretary of 
the Nominating Committee or in his 
absence to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, setting forth the name of the can- 


‘didate and his qualifications and signed 


in person or by proxy by members of 
the Association in accordance with the 
following regulations: 


“A petition for the nomination of a 
Director shall be signed by at least 25 
members representing not less than three 
affiliated Associations in the Division in 
which the candidate resides or has his 
office and place of business. A petition 
for the nomination of a Divisional Vice 
President shall be signed by at least 35 
members representing not less than five 








affiliated Associations in the Division in 
which the candidate resides or has his 
office and place of business. A petition 
for the nomination of the President shall 
be signed by at least 5O members repre- 
senting not less than two affiliated Asso- 
ciations from each of the Divisions of 
the Association. 

“No such petition shall be filed sub- 
sequent to 10 A.M. on the day of elec- 
tion. In the event of a contest for elec- 
tion to any office the right to vote for a 
candidate for such contested office shall 
be confined to the delegates from associ- 
ations located in the Division which the 
candidate is to serve.” 


ARTICLE IX 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article IX, 
Section 2, of said by-laws, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Section 2. Councillors shall repre- 
sent their affiliated Associations or direct 
members in the organizing of regional 
Councils for the purpose of arranging, 
planning and conducting regional con- 
ferences. The Councillors shall study 
closely the affairs, plans and operations 
of the Associations they represent, the 
problems of their Divisions in credit 
matters and assist in organizing the Com- 
mittee on Nominations of each annual 
meeting. The Councillors shall be the 
direct tie of influence of the various 
departments of this Association and the 
affiliated Associations or direct members 
they represent.” 

PHILIP J. GRAY 

Secretary 
Dated: New York, N. Y. 
February 29, 1956 


San Antonio Women’s Service 

Is Newspaper Feature Theme 

The Wholesale Credit Women’s 
Group of San Antonio had its day in 
the newspaper sun in a feature article 
in the San Antonio Light. The write- 
up emphasized the foremost objective 
of the group, namely, the education 
of women in credit work. The accom- 
panying illustration showed Mrs. Or- 
lene Johnson, vice president, Miss 
Mabel Zowarka, publicity chairman, 
and Mrs. Pat Shocket, membership 
chairman. 

Scarcely a year old, the group was 
organized in March 1955 and is af- 
filiated with the Southwest Texas 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association. 
Mrs. Katherine Black, of Alamo Tron 
Works, is president. 


Your dreams are more 
likely to come true if you 
don’t oversleep. 








New Middle Georgia Association Hears 


Heimann Caution Business on Pricing 


“Very satisfactory retail business is 
ahead, perhaps not quite so heavy as 
in 1955, with soft goods taking more 
of the consumer’s spending dollar. 
Many demands by labor can be ex- 
pected both because of the higher 
earnings of business and because this 
is an election year. Pricing should be 
carefully considered, lest the con- 
sumer defer his buying should he feel 
prices are beyond his idea of values.” 
Speaking before the members of the 
newly formed Middle Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Credit Managers, a branch 
of the Atlanta, Georgia, association, 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president N.A.C.M., analyzed the sig- 


nificant factors in the business out- 
look. He expressed disappointment in 
the prospect for continued heavy 
spending in the Federal Government, 
with very little hope for any sizeable 
tax reduction. 


“Today’s credit man,” Mr. Hei- 
mann said, “is focusing all attention 
on how to promote the use of credit to 
develop sound business, to help the 
marginal risk applicant so plan his 
program that he can qualify for 
credit essentials.” 


William B. Smith, of Noland Com- 
pany, is president of the Middle 
Georgia unit. 


50-Cent Dollar Makes a High Credit 
Total Logical, New Orleans Unit Told 


Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and Paul J. Viall, 
the treasurer of the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., association president, shared 
the rostrum at the annual installation 
dinner of the New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. 

Noting that some concern is natural 
when credit totals, particularly consu- 
mer credit totals, reach new peak fig- 
ures, Mr. Heimann explained that “it 
is well, however, to remember that we 
are dealing in 50-cent dollars, so that 
it would be only logical for the total 
dollar volume of credit outstanding to 
be double the amount of those days 
when we dealt in dollars of full pur- 
chasing value. Therefore no one can 
say from a high total of credit that 
there has been credit excess.” If farm 
income is not corrected in time, the 
situation could become quite serious, 
he pointed out. 

James G. Gibbons, treasurer of J. 
T. Gibbons, Inc., again is president of 
the New Orleans association. At the 
meeting certificates were presented to 
retiring directors Ewell A. Smith, 
credit supervisor, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., and Roy E. Templet, 
secretary-treasurer, Shushan Bros. & 
Company. 

Mr. Heimann also addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Lawyer: “Do you know what 
a Grand Jury is?” 


Client: “Yes sir! Any jury 
that acquits you.” 


Dropping Date of Retained 
Earnings Approved by CPAs 


A new bulletin of the accounting 
procedure committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants de- 
clares “ten years would usually be 
long enough for a corporation to 
date its retained earnings, or earned 
surplus, following a quasi-reorgani- 
zation.” 

The situation arises for the most 
part when a corporation has elimi- 
nated its accumulated deficit by a 
change in its capital structure; for 
example, by reducing its paid-in 
capital or the par value of its stock, 
without undergoing a formal re- 
organization. 





Whether employer or em- 
ployee, it's well to remember 
that there’s a heap of dit- 
ference between earning and 
yearning.. 

—Anonymous 


———— 













Lochner’s 50 Years of Service Bring 
Secretary-Manager Series of Honors 


MARYLAND'S GOVERNOR joins in honors to George J. Lochner—At the Golden 
Anniversary dinner tendered to Mr. Lochner, Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland presented the secretary-manager of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
with an official certificate of appreciation from the State, token of Maryland's gratitude 
for Mr. Lochner’s contribution to the development of Baltimore’s commerce. 


Te went “all out” in Baltimore 
to honor George J. Lochner, sec- 
retary-manager of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, as an outstand- 
ing exponent in thought and action of 
three C’s—Character, Capacity and 
Constancy. At the testimonial dinner 
to Mr. Lochner by the Baltimore as- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Credit Men, on the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary with the associa- 
tion, came a succession of tributes 
from governor, mayor, organizations, 
colleagues and neighbors. 

Besides government and banking 
officials, numerous associations were 
represented: Retail Merchants Credit 
Association, Maryland Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, Mary- 
land Association of Cost Accountants, 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, Sales Executives Council, the 
Robert Morris Associates. 


“Great Service”: Heimann 

“A man who has lived a wonderful 
life and who has rendered great serv- 
ice,” said Henry H. Heimann, exec- 
utive vice president of the national 
association and principal speaker, of 
Mr. Lochner, “the kind of person who 
has always tried to make the world a 
better place to live in.” 

Governor Theodore R. McKeldin 


of Maryland presented Mr. Lochner 
with a certificate of appreciation from 
the State, expressing Maryland’s grat- 
itude for the credit executive’s con- 
tribution to the development of Balti- 
more’s commerce. For Baltimore City, 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro pre- 
sented a certificate to Mr. Lochner. 

For the National Association of 
Credit Men, Mr. Heimann presented 
the certificate of merit of the associa- 
tion. The officers and directors of the 
Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
tendered a resolution, and from the 
secretary-managers of the local asso- 
ciations of the National Association 
of Credit Men Mr. Lochner received 
a leather portfolio containing testi- 
monial letters. 

“Your spirit and enthusiasm have 
been an inspiration to many,” George 
T. Brian, Jr., Noxzema Chemical Co., 
president of the Baltimore association, 
told Mr. Lochner in his tribute. 

Gifts compounded eulogies. The 
Baltimore association membership 
gave Mr. Lochner a check for $2,000 
and a silver tray. The Baltimore 
Credit Women’s Club presented a gift 
to Mrs. Margaret Lochner. Other gifts 
came from the employees of the Balti- 
more association, from the Southland 
Hills Improvement Association, 
Geerge’s neighbors and friends. 

A feature of the affair was a “This 
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Is Your Life” audio recording, which 
included a transcription of a letter 
from Mr. Lochner’s 93-year-old 
mother, who was unable to be present. 

Mr. Lochner began with the credit 
association as an office boy in 1906 
and became secretary-manager in 
1941. He frequently has served as a 
trustee in bankruptcy and receiver- 
ship cases. 

National Association representa- 
tives at the dinner included: President 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, Paul J. Viall, treasurer, Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Co.; Edwin B. 
Moran, vice president, N.A.C.M.; A. 
Edward Southgate, vice president- 
production control, Philadelphia & 
Reading Corp., eastern division vice 
president, N.A.C.M.; and James F. 
Welsh, McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
a national director. Past presidents of 
the Baltimore association Henry E. 
Treide (1920-22) and Ryland G. Bris- 
tow of Lyon, Conklin & Co. (1952- 
54), also were honored guests. 


Southwest Petroleum Group 
Meets in Houston April 15-17 

Highlights of the program of the 
Southwest Petroleum Credit Associa- 
tion meeting, to take place in Houston 
at the Shamrock Hilton hotel April 
15, 16 and 17, will be panel discus- 
sions for more effective credit-sales 
liaison. 

One panel, “Sales Promotion and 
the Credit Department,” will be con- 
ducted by teams of two credit man- 
agers and two sales executives of oil 
companies. Another panel, “Resale 
Management and Credit Manage- 
ment,” will bring together credit and 
sales executive specialists in the fi- 
nancing of dealer and distributor 
operations. Sales promotion possibili- 
ties in credit reporting agencies and 
automation in the credit department 
are among other topics to be dis- 
cussed. Sports writer-columnist 
Morris Frank will be a luncheon 
speaker. 

W. H. Arnold, Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, Houston, is president of 
the Southwest Petroleum Credit As- 
sociation. 


A professor contends that 
every man gets his share of 
bad breaks. The smart thin 
to do is have them atand 


—Anonymous 





Heimann, at Georgia Clinic, Decries 


Federal Peacetime Credit Control 


The theme “Challenge of Credit 
Competition” brought together at At- 
lanta wholesale and retail credit 
specialists, bankers and educators, for 
the seventh annual Georgia Credit 
Clinic, a one-day clinic presented by 
the wholesale and retail credit asso- 
ciations of Atlanta in cooperation 
with The Georgia State College of 
Business Administration. The effect 
of rediscount rates on commercial 
credit, the role of agricultural credit, 
and instalment financing were some 
of the topics discussed. 


Workshops in Afternoons 


W. LeRoy House, president of the 
Georgia Association of Credit Men, 
Inc., a N.A.C.M. director, and assist- 
ant treasurer, Allison-Erwin Co. of 
Georgia, presided over the morning 
session. Afternoon sessions were 
workshops. 

“Sound credit programs have ac- 
counted for America’s steady moves 
forward,” noted Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, key- 
note speaker. Of standby credit con- 
trol in peacetime, Mr. Heimann said 
this seems unnecessary. “Control and 
regulation of government credit, not 
private, is what is needed.” 


Amateur Manager’s Day Past 


The day of the “amateur or acci- 
dental credit manager” is gone and 
today’s credit competition demands 
the professionally trained credit ex- 
ecutive, said Leonard Berry, educa- 
tional director, National Retail Cred- 
it Association, St. Louis, in his 
luncheon address. 

The Workshop of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Inc., consisted 
of a series of 15-minute talks, each 
followed by discussions. J. W. Wright, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer, Electrical 
Wholesalers, Inc., chairman of the ed- 
ucation committee of the Georgia As- 
sociation of Credit Men, was modera- 
tor. Participants were: L. C. Gilbert, 
district credit manager, Swift & Com- 
pany, who discussed “How to Oper 
an Account”; J. G. Purvis, treasurer, 
Atlantic Steel Company, “Collection 
Procedures”; Al Kenton, district re- 
porting manager, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., “Interpretations of Credit Re- 
ports’—Dun & Bradstreet”; and 
Jack C. Hodgkins, executive secre- 


tary, G.A.C.M., “Interpretations of 
Credit Reports—G.A.C.M.” 

J. Herbert Bolton, vice president, 
The Bank of Georgia, and president 
of the Atlanta Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster at the luncheon 
sponsored by the.retail association. J. 
E. Powell, adjuntt professor, credit 
and collections, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, was pro- 
gram director, and William P. Lay- 
ton, assistant to the president of the 
college, was a member of the planning 
committee. 


Credit Has Public Relations 
Job to Do, Says Gov. Knight 


Credit men “reptesent a part of our 
business world that is not fully appre- 
ciated or understood by a large num- 
ber of people,” and therein lies “a 
fertile field of endeavor in the realm 
of public relations, for the credit men 
of America to do a tremendous job of 
educating the public.” 

“If you will do-this,” says Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight of California, 
“you will enhance your own role in 
our society, improve the condition of 
our economy, and most certainly you 
will do a big favor for the men and 
women whose purchases are restricted 
to the cash available in their pay en- 
velopes and the amount of credit they 
can secure because of their income, 
regularity of employment and per- 
sonal habits, and their desire to obtain 
and enjoy the better things in life.” 

Credit education could well begin 
in grade school, the California chief 
executive believes, with the subject 
given the same status in the curric- 
ulum as mathematics, geography, and 
history. “In an economy such as ours, 
based as it is on the credit system, an 
understanding and a genuine appre- 
ciation of the credit system for the 
individual, for the business concern, 
and for the country at large, should 
be instilled in our children at an early 
age, and hammered home to them 
with the same vigor that we instruct 
them in the other basic subjects so 
essential to a happy and useful life,” 
Governor Knight told members of the 
Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California, 
meeting in San Francisco. 

“As usual, where the nation did 
well, California did even better in 


1955,” the Governor told the credit 
executives in an analysis of economic 
activity. “In the construction of new 
dwellings, the sale of automobiles, and 
trade in other durable consumer 
goods, California set new records in 
1955 as compared with 1954. Total 
individual incomes in California in 
1955 reached a record $29,400,000,- 
000. 


Toni Duck Heads Dallas Women 


Miss Toni Duck, assistant secretary, 
treasurer and credit manager of The 
Lofland Company, has been elected 
president of the Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Women’s Group. Miss Duck 
began with the company eight years 
ago as assistant accountant and assis- 
tant credit manager, and she currently 
is working for the CPA certificate. 









JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President’ 


Hotel MIRAMAR AND BUNGALOWS 
SANTA MONICA, Calif 
California's World-famous Resort—250 rooms 
WILLIAM W. DONNELLY, Manager’ 
Hotel SENATOR 
SACRAMENTO, California 
The Capital’s Premier Hotel—400 rooms 
CHARLES W. COLE, Manager 
Hotel EL RANCHO & Bungalows 
GALLUP, New Mexico 
World's Largest Ranch House—200 
MARTIN L. HANKS, Manager 
Hotel FRANCISCAN 
ALBERQUERQUE, N. M 
@ of the Finest in the Southwest —200 
H. B. WOOD, Manager 
Hotel PARK LANE 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Magnificent Rocky Mountain View—400 
MILTON J. FRAMPTON, Manag 
Hotel RALEIGH 
WASHINGTON, D.C 









On Famous Pennsylvania Ave. 

JOHN F. SCHLOTTERBECK, 
Hotel BOND 

HARTFORD, Conn 


Hotel SINTON 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
tality at its Best-—700 rooms 
JOHN SCHEIBLY, Manager 
Hotel SHERWYN 
PITTSRURGH, Pennsylvani 
Center of Everything —400 roams 
MURREL F. VAUGHN, Manager 


J Aw@i 
Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE 
WAIKIKI BEACH, HONOLULU 
Incomparable Luxury—300 rooms 
CHARLES W. COLE, Manager 
World-famed hotels=- . 
Teletype service—Family Plan 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


aa aaa gg... 


BROOKLINE, MassaCHUSETTS 
March 28-29-30 
Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

April 23-24-25 

Annual Conference of Association of 
Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 
agers 


¢ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 10-1] 

Annual Conference of 
Secretary-Managers 


¢ 


N.A.C.M. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 13-17 

60th Annual Credit Congress and 
Convention, National Association 


of Credit Men 
¢£ 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 8-21 
Stanford University Session of the 


N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 


Credit and Financial Management. 


HAaNOovER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

August 5-18 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 


Credit and Financial Management. 
¢ 


BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 

(Pelican Lake) 

September 6-7-8 

North Central Credit Conference, 
including Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Winnipeg 


¢ 


SouTH BeEnp, INDIANA 

September 14 

Northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan Credit Conference 


+ 


WATERLOO, Iowa 

September 19-20-21 

Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prised of lowa, Nebraska and 


South Dakota 


Fonp Du Lac, WIscoNsIN 

October 9 

Wisconsin—Upper Michigan Annual 
Credit and Business Conference 


¢ 


St. Louis, Missouri 

October 17-18-19 

Tri-State Annual Credit Conference, 
including Kansas, Missouri and 

_ Southern and Western Illinois 


Sd 


RocHESTER, NEw YORK 

October 18-19-20 

Tri-State Conference, including New 
York State, New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania 


& 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

October 24-25 

Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut. 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


e 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

October 25-26 

Pacific Southwest 
Conference 


Annual Credit 


ToLepo, OHIO 
October 25-26 
Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 
e 


ToLepo, OHI0 
October 26-27-28 
Midwest Credit Women’s Conference 


¢ 


Houston, TEXAs 

November 8-9-10 

All-South Credit Conference, cover- 
ing Entire Southern Division 


Patronize Credit and Financial 
Management advertisers and tell 
them you saw their ad in this 
magazine. We'll both benefit. 
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Two Incumbent Credit Unit 
Presidents from One Firm 


Is it the environment at Harris- 
Seybold Company, Cleveland, that is 
conducive to above-average endeavor 
on the part of credit staff members 
for development of both company 
and profession, or is it the staff? 
Probably it’s an interchange of both. 

In any event, Harris-Seybold is 
contributing two credit association 
presidents in one year. First came 
election of Jesse A. Swaney to presi- 
dent of The Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. (An item on Mr. 
Swaney’s promotion to assistant to 
the treasurer of his company, from 
credit manager, appears elsewhere 
in this issue. ) 

Now word comes of the election of 
Miss Mary Fischer, also of Harris- 
Seybold, as president of the Credit 
Women’s Club. 





A motorist should always 
approach a school slowly— 
as he did when he was a 
child. 


—Anonymous 


Sidney Stein Chairman of 
Credit Men’s Fraternity 


Sidney A. Stein, president of Con- 
gress Factors Corporation, New 
York, has been elected board chair- 
man of the Credit Men’s Fraternity, 
Inc., following two terms as presi- 
dent of the organization. Ervin A. 
Schutz, Burlington Industries, Inc., 
former first vice president, has been 
named president. 

Elected at the same time were: 
Charles H. Bulloss, H. A. Caesar & 
Co., first vice president; Anthony C. 
Skapley, Reliable Textile Co., second 
vice president; Charles R. Rhodes, 
Meinhard & Co., third vice president; 
John E. Field, Cone Mills, secretary ; 
J. Joseph Brown, Catlin Farish Co.., 
assistant secretary; Joseph Schneider, 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted, treas- 
urer; and Ben Cohen, Shapiro Bros. 
Factors, assistant treasurer. 









V. 0. SMITH K. T. BACON 
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W. R. HITCHCOCK 





Treasurer, Lawyer, Graduate 


NACM Dartmouth, Heads Unit 


W. Reed Hitchcock, LL.B. Colum- 
bus University, received his earlier 
education in Washington, D. C. He 
was admitted to the district court bar 
in 1947. He also is a graduate of the 
N.A:C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth. The assistant treasurer of The 
United Clay Products Company, of 
Washington, has been active in credit 
and financial work for 15 years and 
now has been elected president of 
The Washington Association of 
Credit Men, Inc. 


Follows Father’s Footsteps 
As Vice President of Bank 


Victor D. Smith joined The Omaha 
National Bank in 1946 as a member 
of its trust department, later trans- 
ferred to the commercial loan depart- 
ment, and now has been elected a 
vice president of the bank. His father, 
Victor B. Smith, one-time managing 
editor of the Omaha Bee News, also 





Executives in the News 


had been a vice president of the bank. 

Mr. Smith began his business ca- 
reer with National Security Fire In- 
surance Company, then went with the 
State Savings Bank in Council Bluffs, 
lowa, as assistant cashier in charge 
of the personal loan department. On 
return from U.S..Army Service in 
1946, he went with Omaha National. 
He is a lieutenant colonel in the Re- 
serve. 


30 Years of Credit Activity 
Open Door to Busier Future 


Since 1925 H. M. McDonald, now 
regional credit manager, has ‘been 
with Cities Service Oil Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., in the credit depart- 
ment. In that period he has been par- 
ticipant in many association -activi- 
ties, as speaker, toastmaster, chair- 
man. Some posts he has held: past 
president, and since 1933 a director, 
Retail Credit Association; past presi- 
dent, Contractors Credit Association; 
director, Petroleum Refiners Division, 
N.A.C.M. Mr. McDonald now is pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Wholesale 
Credit Association, as well as a direc- 
tor of the Southwest Petroleum Credit 
Association. 


Credit Practices, Retail and 
Wholesale, His Major Concern 


Service as president of the Retailers 
Credit Association’s Material Dealers’ 
Division, and as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and the committee 
on credit methods and practices in 
the Sacramento Chapter, Credit Man- 
agers Association of Northern and 
Central California, indicates the 
range of professional interests of J. 
Robert Mayes, office manager of W. 
P. Fuller & Company, Sacramento. 

Native of Hamilton, Mo., Mr. 
Mayes moved at an early age to Cali- 
fornia, where he received his educa- 
tion. Following Marine Corps service 
from 1942-45, he went to work for the 
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Fuller company as bookkeeper, ad- 
vancing to cashier, then assistant 
credit manager, and last year to office 
manager. 


From Montana Ranching to 
Bank Executive via Credit 


O. H. Elliott has been named senior 
vice president, First National Bank of 
Omaha. He is a past president of the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men 
(1935-36) and past president of the 
Missouri Valley Chapter, Robert Mor- 
ris Associates (1946-47). From busi- 
ness school training in Oklahoma he 
went with the Oklahoma National 
Bank, Chickasha, in 1911. After a 
three-year period as a rancher in 
Montana, he moved in 1922 to Oma- 
ha as credit manager for a large retail 
and wholesale company. In 1924 he 
joined the First National Bank. He 
was made an assistant cashier in 1929, 
a vice president in 1943, and a direc- 


tor in 1954, 


Raising Black Angus Cattle 
Hobby of St. Paul’s Leader 


K. T. Bacon of St. Paul doesn’t 
mind facing problems on more than 
one front, or on many fronts. From 
the credit manager’s chair of the Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufa:turing Com- 
pany to his farm, where a serious 
hobby is raising Black Angus cattle, 
represents two widely contrasting 
areas of operation. In the St. Paul As- 
sociation of Credit Men, of which he 
recently was named president, there 
face him still other challenges to re- 
sponsibility and leadership. 

Mr. Bacon began with the “3-M” 
organization as bookkeeper, in two 
years became assistant credit man- 
ager, and since 1950 has been credit 
executive. Education continues 
through Credit Workshops and_ the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management (Dart- 
mouth, class of °57). 


RicuMonp, Va.—Carle F. Davis, C.P.A. and tax attorney, was 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting of the Richmond Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Cincinnati, On10—“Church, Money and Business,” the subject of 
the Rev. Herman L. Helfrich; “What Are Your Transportation 
Dollars Doing for You?” by Walter F. Mills, president, Colum- 
bia Transportation Service; and “Latest Changes in Our Social 
Security Laws,” discussed by Harold Klausing of the Social 
Security Administration, gave the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men membership a diversified program over a recent 
period. 


BurFraLo, N. Y.—Attorney Joseph P. McNamara, for three years 
a trial attorney in the Department of Justice, Washington, was 
principal speaker at the meeting of the Credit Men’s Association 
of Western New York. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp.—E. W. Buge, controller, Bernardin Bottle Cap 
Co., guest speaker of the meeting of the N.A.C.M, Tri-State 
Area, Inc., discussed the business outlook. 


OsukosH, Wis.—Dr. Frank Graner, professor of commerce, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, investment counsel, trustee of Dairyland 
Mutual Insurance Co., in his appearance at the dinner meet- 
ing of the Central Wisconsin Association of Credit Men, an- 
alyzed the year’s business trends. 


Ext Paso, TeExas—A combined meeting of the El Paso Sales Exec- 
utives Club and the Tri-State Credit Association heard N.A.C.M. 
vice president Edwin B. Moran. He discussed “Credit—the 
Other Half of the Sale.” 


Muskecon, Micu.—‘Customer Relations” was the theme of Wil- 
liam A. Russell, Detroit district manager, Norton Co., and sec- 
retary of the Detroit Sales Executives Club. He addressed the 
Muskegon Chapter, N.A.C.M. 


Dayton, On1o—Dean Arthur R. Upgren, Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth College, analyzing the 
business outlook in 1956 and 1966 for the Dayton Association 
of Credit Men membership, said government should rely more 
on tax reduction in 56 than on credit easing, to check possible 
recession. 


Boston, Mass.—Andrew Peterson, partner in Chas. F. Ritten- 
house & Co., was guest speaker of the Boston Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit meeting. 

Dr. Alfred C. Neal, first vice president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, discussed “Living with a Flexible Monetary Policy” 
before the members of the Boston Credit Men’s Association. 


Spokane, Wasn.—J. Orville Humphries, lawyer, addressed the 
Credit Women’s Group of the Spokane Merchants Association. 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Gordon W. Gordon, secretary-treasurer, Blake, 
Moffitt &&& Towne, gave a talk, “How Good Is Your Memory?” 
before the monthly dinner meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Group of the Portland Association of Credit Men, Inc. 


Worcester, Mass.—Edwin F. Foley, Wyman-Gordon Co., was 
moderator and Lawrence J. Hadley, Falulah Paper Co., presi- 
dent of the Worcester County Association of Credit Men, pre- 
sided over a panel discussion of credit problems. Panelists were: 
Frank S. Eaton, Norton Co.; Gerard Pahigian, Phalo Plastics 
Corp.; Raymond L. Sullivan, Dun & Bradstreet, and Sylvanus 
J. Smith, Mechanics National Bank. 
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from the Field 


CLEVELAND, Ou10—Financial statement analysis by Fred Ensign, 
assistant treasurer, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., focused atten- 
tion on this important subject at the meeting of the Credit 
Women’s Club of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 

“Company Budgeting” was the topic of Dr. J. Brooks Heck- 
ert, professor of accounting, Ohio State University, at a pre- 
ceding meeting. 


Battrmore, Mp.—“Distribution is the key to maintaining the na- 
tion’s dynamic economy and credit is the key to greater distri- 
bution,” Clifford C. James, dean of the school of business, in- 
dustry and management, University of Baltimore, told members 
of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men. 


Wicuita, Kan.—“Character, Creed and Collateral” was the sub- 
ject of Dr. William N. Lyons, associate professor of philosophy 
and religious education, University of Wichita,.and editor of 
“New Testament Literature,” before the members of the 
N.A.C.M. Great Plains Units, Inc. 


Da.ias, Texas—Successive meetings of The Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Managers Association had these speakers: Samuel J. 
Schneider, special representative, N.A.C.M.; A. H. Grote, Peas- 
lee-Gaulbert Corp., who conducted a shop talk meeting; Rep. 
Bruce Alger, member of Congress, “Your Part in Govern- 
ment”; William Madden Hill, of the law firm of Ungerman, 
Hill & Ungerman, on “Discharge in Bankruptcy.” 


BincHamTon, N. Y.—‘Psychology for Personal and Professional 
Use” was the topic of speaker Michael Supa, IBM personnel 
specialist and member of the American Psychology Association, 
at the meeting of the Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club. 


TEN YEARS OLD, the Dayton Credit Women’s Group, joined 
by National Credit Women’s executive committee members, 
observes its birthday and honors its past presidents. First row 
(l to r): Miss Kathryn M. Sirc, of Edgar A. Brown, Inc., Cleve- 
land, vice chairman of the National Credit Women’s Executive 
Committee; guest speaker Mrs. Lucy G. Killmer, secretary- 
treasurer, The Guarantee Specialty Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, a past national director, N.A.C.M; Mrs. Loretta Johnston, 
The F. D. Lawrence Electric Co., Cincinnati, of the national 
committee. Second row (I to r), officers of the Dayton group: 
Elaine Glossinger, Frigidaire Div., secretary; Ruby Schillhahn, 
Thompson’s Janitor Supply Co., treasurer; Gladys White, 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., president; and Annette 
Bowman, General Electric Supply Co., vice president, 





Year after year the gentle, 
kindly figure of Old Grand-Dad 


has served to symbolize the 


trust and confidence in the 
hearts and minds of millions 


for this finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND 
THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO. 
FRANKFORT, KY. - A DIVISION OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 





Sure Microfilming 
as great! But 


2smt tt COO EXPENSIVE 


Jor my business ? 


Here is the new microfilming unit that has 


NVot aAnY more! put the penny back into business! 


CORO OCE ROO O SOOO EEE ODEO ELER EEO ESEEEe eeeccee Micro-Twin combined recorder- 
reader gives you a complete microfilm sys- 


The Micro -Twin recorder: veader tem—all in one unit, at less than you’d 


expect to pay for a recorder alone! 


costs less than It records as fast as you can feed it, by hand 


or automatically. It photographs documents 
front and back simultaneously, if you wish— 


youd EXPeECt LO Pay making 37 to 1 reductions. Full-size facsimiles 


can be made in the reader—developed with- 


Jor a recorder alone! a 


Just out! Where a separate recorder is useful, 
try the new Model 205 Microfilm Recorder. 
Where separate, portable readers are needed, 
the new 16-pound Model 206 Microfilm 
Reader is ideal. 


For full details, call our branch office—listed 
in your phone book. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and ‘‘Micro-Twin” are TM's 
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